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VOL. Xx VIL.=--NO. 20. 
_ lore i rT () f) | FRBE LABORERS AND CHATTEL SLAVES. 
‘ae tI DO c Ri A UY fla | Worcester, May 4, 1847. 
—_——_——— _ | Friznp Garrisos 
SOUTHERN MONEY. | have been so mech interested and instructed, 
: ‘for a few weeks past, in reading the communications 
7 . ad sorry to see the remarks of |of Mr. West, that | cxn hardly refrain from express- 
(: Wrigst, on the elaveholders’ contribu- ling my gratification, through your valuable journal, 
, relief fund. It seems to me, he | with your permission. This is an age of improve- 
» and that his seruples are un- |ment. The mechanic, moralist, and man of science, 
His M iment, if fairly earried out, |are making wonderful discoveries in this age. Old 
: to the absurdity of never receiv- things are passing away, and all things becoming 
man, until by a thurough in- |new. Among others, of recent origin, it has been 
varacter, he had ascertained that | discovered that the slave is far better conditioned 
Christian. Either friend Wright | than his free neighbor! Friend West, and his co- 
kos or his argument is unsound; |adjutors, (we have one of the same sort in this 
fnrence which he has overlooked, | place,) have taken us all aback. They have discov- 
with the case of the Free Church |ered that the abolitionists, (yourself at their head,) 
, seems to have done, is this— jhave for fifteen or twenty years been expending | 
the latter involved a tacit re- (their money and their lives, and subjecting om} 
veholders as Christians, while the |selves to the obloquy of a pro-slavery community, | 
es the acknowledgment, that un- | to do that which is only to make the condition o | 
men may sometimes be moved |the down-trodden slave worse, instead of better ty 
When they are so moved, | Whata pity it is, that so large a class of men and | 
eans be « enamel { would take | women, whose hearts are glowing with the spirit of | 
Satan himself to carry on a good cause love and good-will towards their fellow creatures, | 
wavs. | continued free as before | should sacrifice so much fortheir welfare, and, after | 
2 | would take money from slave- (all, do them a great injury, and make their cordi- | 
iid get it, to prosecute the anti- | tion worse than before! For this is the opinion of 
would not your friend Wright? | these wiseacres, who have discovered that to liber-| 
Committee have certainly shown their ate the slave, isto put him in a worse condition. | 
us, by accepting slaveholders’ money, | What infatuated beings those twenty thousand run- | 
» that from the theatre; but their error | away slaves are, who, through the influence of abo- | 
ies ving the former, but in refusing the | litionists, and their own inherent desire for freedom, 
. have sacrificed the blessings of slavery; yes, their | 
Wright's argument, doubtless, is, that by | whips and chains, their concubinage, their bread and | 
eeds of slave labor, we indirectly | butter, kind masters, and all—and, following the 


But there is another ‘course of the rivers, directing their course towards | 
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MANKIND: 





——— 

1 All men are born free and equal—with cer" 
ain natural, essential and unalienable rights—among 
which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
* (CF Three millions of the American people are m 
cha'ns and slavery—held as chattels versonal, and 
bought and sold as marketable commodities. 

IP Seventy thousand infants, the offspring of slave 
pirents, kidnapped as soon as born, and permanently 
added to the slave population of Christian, (!) Repub- 
lican, (!!) Democratic, (!! !) America every year. 

iF Immediate, Unconditional Emancipation. 

OF Slaveholders, Slave-traders and Slave-drivers 
are tu be placed on the same level of infamy, and in 
the same fiendish category, as kidnappers and men- 
stealers—a race of monsters unparalelled in their as- 
s1mption of power, and their despotic cruelty. 

7 The existing Constitution of the United States is 
a acovenant with death, and an egreement with hell.’ 

WO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS! 


SS 
J. BROWN YERRINTON, PRINTER. 
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dence of the Spanish ‘crown, by a general ordi- |thought there was danger that the institution of | cencies of social lite may be disregarded in the case 


nance, worthy of imitation by all Christian nations, 


had decreed the abolition of human slavery with- |had seized the golden moment for the purpose of 


in her dominions, embracing the Province of ‘Tex- | giving t perpetuity. 


as. She had declared expressly, ‘that no person | 
thereafter should be born a slave, or introduced, | 
' 


Consequences of Annexation. 
Such was the character of this act, and the ob-| 


slavery might be abolished in Texas, and that he | of gentlemen ofa particular complexion, 


We flatly reject the importation, and the compa- 
ny will do wisely to re-cousider the commercial ex- 
pediency of this description of contrabrand traffic. 
lt is not for us to interfere with American tastes 
and moralities, as exhibited on American soil. The 


| acting for themselves, and recommending a similar 
| course to their fellow-citizens. 
the North star, have found their way to the cold and | spectacle of this handful of adventurers, boldly 
inhospitable regions of Victoria's dominions, where, | challenging the power of Mexico, would excite our 


as such, into the Mexican States; that all slaves 


then held should receive stipulated wages, and be | ject proposed by it, A republic, whose animating 


subject te no punishment, but on trial and judg- | principle is freedom, here appears as the pander 
ment by the magistrate.” At this period, citizens of slavery. But the act of annexation did not pass 
of the United States had already begun to remove /in silence. It was earnestly and eloquently op- 
into Texas, hardly separated, as it was, by the river posed, in its different stages, on the express ground 
Sabine, from the slaveholding State of Louiziana, | that it would extend slavery, and entail upon the 
The idea was early promulgated, that this exten- |country a war with Mexico. | ena ecw 
sive province ought to become a part of the United consequences are bow upon Us. re flag of t e 
States. Its annexation was distinctly agitated in | American Union waves over a new state, whose 
the Southern and Western States in 1829; and unfortunate slaves look to it in vain for the protec- 
it was urged on the ground of the strength and tion which is implied in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. And war now rages befween the Uni- 
ted States and Mexico. One of the senators of 
/Texas, Mr. Houston, whe owes his seat in the na- 
‘tional councils to this unconstitutional uct, now de- 
clares that ‘the present war with Mexico is but a 
continuation of the Texan war, and that, when we 
‘took Texas, we took the war, as by inheritance.’ 
Such have been the consequences of that act. 


(To be continued.) 


extension it would give to the ‘Slave Power, and 
the fresh market it would open for the sale of 
slaves. 

The suggestion of this idea had an important 
effect. A current of emigration soon followed 
from the United States, Slaveholders crossed the 
Sabine, with their slaves, in defiance of the Mexi- 
can ordinance of freddom, Restless. spirits, dis- 
contented at home, or feeling the restraint of the | 
narrow confines of our country, joined them; | 
while their number was swollen by the rude and 
lawless of all parts of the land, who carried to 
Texas the love of license which had rendered a 
region of justice no longer a pleasant home to 
them. To such spisits, rebellion was natural. 

It soon broke forth. At this period, the whole 
population, including women and children, did not 
amount to twenty thousand; and, among these, 
most of the older and wealthier inhabitants still 
favored peace. A Declaration of Independence, a 
farcical imitation of that of our fathers, was put 
forth, not by persons acting in a Congress, or ina | 
representative character, but by about ninety indi- | 
viduals— all, except two, from the United States— | 


‘ 





FREDERICK DOUGLASS — THE CAMBRIA 
—SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISH PRESS— 
POPULAR EXCITEMENT. 

Below, we give the scathing and spirited com- 
ments of the English press on the denial to Freper- 
ick Doverass of his just rights and privileges on 
board of the British steamer Cambria, on her recent 
| voyage from Liverpool to Boston. 

From the London Times. 
CASE OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 

The tyranny complained of in a letter signed 
*Freperickx Dovetass, which appeared in our 
paper of Tuesday, ought not to be allowed to pass 
in this country without some public expression of 


Ina just cause, the 


freest and most enlightened community of civilized 
men must, if it will, be allowed to turn its everlast- 
| ing prattle of ‘liberty and equality’ into the veriest 
| farce that ever provoked the scorn of mankind, If 
| the model republic thinks proper to make its re- 
publican freedom a bye-word fer the contempt of 
| Europe, it is the model republie’s own affair. Only 
| it cannot be too distinctly understood that the mod- 
\el republic in this matter must keep to itself, The 
| peculiar commercial and social moralities, gen- 
lerated by the peculiar domestic institutions of the 
' greatest and noblest commonwealth that the uni- 
| versal earth ever beheld, must be strictly limited in 
| theirapplication to the generous soil of their birth. 
| The aristocracy of color is a thing which’ the vic- 
tims of despotism: can neither appseciate or endure. 
However it may be at Boston and New-York, in 
London and Liverpool a mun is a man, and a bar- 
gain a bargain; and any commercial copipany that 
dreams of living on the confidence and good-will of 
the British public, and making a profit by the pa- 
| tronage of the British Government, wiil do prudent- 
ly in respecting the first moral and commercial can- 
|ons of British society. As the Cunard steam- 
| packet company seem to hold * popular prejudice’ 
|insingular deference, it is proper they should know 
| that people in England have their prejudices too, 
and perfectly well understand how to give them 
jaudible and practical expression. If the Cunard 
' steam-packet company set any particular value on 
| a passenger and niail traffic, of which the one half 
| depends on popular opinion and preference, and 
the other on an annual parliamentary vote, it will 
| be but judicious on their part to refrain from in- 
| sulting public feeling in this country at one of its 
| tenderest points. 

Our readers will probably-share our regret that 
Mr. Dovetass so hastily took for granted the non- 
existence of any ‘legal remedy’ for the dishonest 
insolence of which he was the victim. We beg to 





humane feelings of the slave- 

i that they might use more of their 

) purposes it seems to me that, after 
of such actions, they would be much 


jonth 


according to W's ideas of things, they will be com- | sympathy, perhaps our adiniration. But successful 
rapacity, which seized broad and fertile lands, 
| while it opened new markets for slaves, excites no 
, ; | sentiment but that of abhorrence, 

own houses, pay their shoemakers and tailor, and pro- | ‘The work of rebellion sped. Citizens of the 


disapprobation and disgust at a proceeding wholly assure him that he was very much mistaken; and 
repugnant to our English notions of justice and had it consisted with his personal convenience to 
‘humanity. A highly respectable gentleman of stand on his legal rights, and hold the company to 
| color, after visiting England, being about to return | their contract, and bring an action of damages for 
|to America, had taken and paid for a berth in the | its audacious violation, twelve men, good and true, 


pelled to sell themselves, as best they can, to pro- 
cure their own bread, (and eat it too,) to build their 


conviction on the subject of their own | vide for all their wants—enjoy theirown families, | 


efor If this argument is far-fetched, |and finally perish amid the horrid scenes of famine, | 
pestilence, and prostitution; instead of having a 


master to te]l them when they may sleep, when they 


so than the other, and jt certainly 
sto me to have more weight. A. 


: | shall wake—to give them bread when they are hun- 
OF THE CAUSE IN MAINE. 


gry—yea, and make them ‘fat to, for the market’ ; 





STATE 

a Cumberland Co. (Me.) 4th mo. 19th, 1847. | and tell the men, when they may have wives, and 
Ga - the women, when they may share their master's bed ! | 

se degenerate days, it seems to me that all | All these blessings are sacrificed by the poor delud- 
ready and willing to cast their mite ed creatures. Whata blessing it must be to belong | 

ry of trath, when they have learned |to a master, who will take the trouble ef selling! 

s. Acting from these views, | | them, and they not have to sell themselves !—* The 

say a word in relation to the pro- | liberated slave is dead.’ He is a dead slave, but a 

1of my native State. We are great- |live man. What tears of com:niseration ought we | 

ark about true unti-slavery action. The (to shed for the 800,000 slaves, who were all at) 
Party, it is true, are quite strong. They (once liberated by the fiat of British Law, in the | 
the glorious anti-slavery cause, in¢on- | WestIndies! Must not the spirits of those British | 

j a red Constitution, bidding us phiianthropists, (Wilberforce and Clarkson,) who la- | 
:tonce ; thus exhibiting a remarkable |bored so long and faithfully to liberate the poor | 
iprovement upon those old fashioned slave, yearn over their wretched condition? Ac- 

«hen Jesus Christ taught in person on earth ; cording to testimony of undoubted correctness, 
was considered impossible, even by the Sa- those liberated slaves have to take care of them- 
rman to ‘serve God and Mammon.’ selves. They are revelling amidsi all the horrors of 

:nged, and this is an age of improve- civil liberty! They have to sell themselves as best | 

they may, build their houses, and provide for their 

re. who know anything of ‘ Garrison- |Own household. They have to educate their chil-| 

nism,’ are appalled by Pap sweeping de- | dren, and perform all the duties of civil society, and | 

But the worst feature presented is the ‘have no master to do it for them. Some of them) 

t universal apathy of all classes upon the sub- | have todo the duties of civil magistrates and legis- | 
| had rather hear the cry of infideli- | lators—others are teachers of youth—&c. &. How} 

sson. than to hear no ery atall; for 1 think |the wisdom of William West will shine in future 
’ declaim loudly ageinet the abolition move- | ages, with an effulgence which will eclipse the glo- | 
wy are beginning to feel the efficacy of its | ry of abolitionists both sides of the Atlantic, and be } 
’ i a wonder to future generations! As J have had the 
vant light. We need to be aroused te a sense | privilege of beholding the beauties of slavery with | 
al g ‘ation—to be acquainted with our re- | my own eyes, l intend, at some futore time, to state | 
‘ for this Mexican war. None appear to | some facts, that will illustrate the wisdom of the | 
ure that they have anything to do with man- | new lights of the present generation, that will help | 
e women and ah ibdeaw of Monterey and Vera |immortalize their doctrines in future history. 
Noon osiders that he is responsible forthe | B. | 
practised in a sister republic, by | = sn | 

igh he sustainsa government which | MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 

sence ns to do the horrid deed! ‘REPORT OF MR. KEYES ON THE MEXI- 
#4 mist of superstitious awe, that has ever CAN WAR. 
Constitution of these United States, In an age when peace prevails over a larger sur- | 

ist be dissipated. The people of Maine | face of the globe than has ever before confessed 

ver dared to examine the articles of confed- |its benign presence, our country finds itself in- 
. as the production of fallible men. Are there |VOlved in war. The general barmony is broken 
vood men and true’ in the Old Bay State, that |¥y Our discord with a neighbor and sister republic, 
; erst Enormous appropriations of money are diverted 

unteer to help us strip off the veil of sacred- | 67, purposes of usefulness and beneficence. 

e Constitution, and let it be beheld in | Life. which a refined Christian civilization daily 
horrid deformity, by all who have eyes to |regards with new reverence, is squandered in 
in their own borders? To teach them | bloody death on the field of battle. Many, after 
staining the government, they are making sinking under the privations and hardships of the 
selves pillars of the accursed eyetem of chattel- | @™P> and the pernicious influence of an unaccus- 
! ’ tomed climate, have laid their uncoffined bones 

He mbrating human beings, and also making | fie away from their homes. Families are made 


tives directly responsible for this war for the | desolate. ‘Wives, mothers, daughters and sisters, 
jare now mourning husbands, sons, fathers and 
brothers, whose faces they shall never again be- 
| hold—whose dying agonies were relieved by no 
| voice of kinduess, no solace of prayer. The spirit 
|of war, so adverse to the interests of republican- 
}ism and the spirit of the Gospel, now predominates 
jin the councils of our country, summoning all its 
jenergies to the contest, 
| It becomes important, then, to inquire into the 
nature of the contest, and the duties of citizens in 
jregard to it. Is this unseasonable discord—this 
|sacrifice of treasure and life—this laceration of 
| sacred ties—this invocation of the demon of war, 
| necessary and unavoidable? Js it in a just cause ? 
| Is it in a cause which can challenge the benediction 
‘ictates of the slave power, have destroyed the of good men and patriots, and the countenance 
spark of the little freedom which our fathers left |#"@ suecor of Heaven? If it be not, how can the 
{nought bat the gh : _ | mighty evil be redressed, and its continuance and 
2 ghost of liberty remains in recurrence be prevented ? 


“riand; yet I believe this spectre glares on her Origin and of the War. 


Borderers from the walls of the capitol, echoes ret- 
‘ton from every hill-side, is present at their fes- To answer these inquiries, it will be proper, in 
the first place, to consider the origin and cause of 


‘arousals; and the language of Macbeth is not . - 

Sow available for them Then ane not say / did it | the war. History and official documents have al- 

—ne \ . SBE ingly | ready placed these in a clear light. They are to 
Yer shake thy gory locks at me !'—For, like the 


Ldost of B | be found in two important acts of our government, 
Me anquo, it will not vanish at their bidding. lboth of which were in flagrant violation of the 
wen May ery traitor, and then let them look at | constitution of the United States. The first is the 
“Frown hands to see if they are not blood-stained. | annexation of the foreign State of Texas, and: - 

t J re . : Ini i utions 

em consider, whether is the traitor, he who, | corporation into our Union, by joint resolutior 
teeing his country tott he bri ;  |of Congress. This may be called the remote cause. 
strom y tottering. om the brink of, a. sagt The immediate cause was the order from the Presi- 

“°F Oppression and iniquity—each succeeding 

of whose waters threatens to merge it in ir- 


nand perpetuation of this same system? | 
raised more uni- 
think 
1 would always 


vear the cry of * fanaticism ” 
{ shall then 


m their insensibility. 


his State men are 


guilty tothe charge of ¢ ultraism,’ ‘ fanaticism,’ 
vien we are as radical as righteousness, 

ith, as fanatical as justice and mght, 
radical, ultra and fanatical enough, and 
sasked, bas our support of the govern- 
Cowith slavery? Itseems to me perfectly 
at, in reality, our government is identical 
» thatour rulers, acting in obedience to 





lve 


Lett 


dent, bearing date January 13th, 1846, to General 
Taylor, to break up his camp at Corpus Christi, 
the extreme western point of the territory actually 

by Texas, and march upon the Rio 
Grande. This, which was in itself an act of war, 
took place during the session of Congress, but 
without its knowledge or direction. Let us en- 
deavor to comprehend the character and conse- 
quences of these acts. 


The Annexation of Texas. 


The history of the annexation of Texas cannot 
be fully understood, without reverting to the early 





; ale ruin—would seek to save it ere it is too 
ot he who lends his aid to the scores of dema- 
€°gues, who are constantly urging it downward into 
a. ..%. 


ey 


rlex of destruction. 





4 New % . 
w Species of Happiness —A letter writer from 
fra Croz says: 


>Urstip 


2 *The shells from our mortars, 
“ § ‘every direction, scattered death and de- 
‘Hon within the city, and it is fair to presume 


Uoat the ro d 
lene eer shot from our batteries bad an equally 


| unteers summoned the adventurous, as to patriotic 
| labors, 
| standards, directed their steps to the revolted prov- 


| Were at peace with Mexico. 
our government, forbidding these hostile prepara- | 


‘neutrality between Mexico and the 


| forces and capturing their general, not more than 


| ceeded, not by people nurtured on the soil, but by 


United States joined its fortunes, not singly, but in 
numbers, even in armed squadrons, Our news- 
papers excited the lust of territorial robbery in the 
public mind. Expeditions were openly equipped 
within our own borders. Advertisements for vul- 
Military companies, with officers and 
ince. During all this period, the United States 
A proclamation from | 
tions within our borders, is undeniable evidence of 
their existence, while truth compels us to record 
its impotence in upholding the sacred duties of 
insurgents, 
The Texan flag waved over an army of American 
citizens. Of the six or eight hundred who won 
the battle of San Jacinto, scattering the Mexican 


| 


fifty were citizens of Texas, having grievances of 
their own to redress on that field. 

This victory was followed by the recognition of 
the independence of Texas by the United States ; 
while the new State took its place among the na- 
tions of the earth.* Its Mexican rulers were suc- 


citizens of our country. As, in the story of Buron 
Munebausen, the bear devoured the horse between 
the very shafts of the carriage, until he found him- 
self in its place, drawing the velicle,—so did the 
greedy adventurers from our country, with an un- 
precedented rapacity, eat themselves into the pos- 
session of this rich province of Mexico, 

Certainly our sister repoblic might feel aggrieved 
by this couduct. It might justly charge our citi- 
zens with disgraceful robbery, while, in seeking 
the extension of slavery, they repudiated the great 
truths of American freedom. Meanwhile, Texas 
slept on her arms, constantly expecting new efforts 
from Mexico to regain ber former power. The 
two combatants regarded each other as eneinies, 
Mexico still asserted her right to the territory 
wrested from her, and refused to acknowledge its 
independence. ‘lexus turned for favor and succor 
to England. The governmentof the United States, 
fearing it might pass under the influence of this | 
power, made overtures for its aunexation to our 
country. ‘This was finally accomplished by joint 
resolutions of Congress, in defiance of the consti- | 
tution, and in gross insensibility to the sacred obli- | 
gations of amity with Mexico, imposed alike by 
treaty and by justice, ‘both strong aguinst the 
deed.’ The Mexican minister regarded it as an 
act offensive to his country, and, demanding his 
passport, returned home, 


| 


| 


bjects of .Innexation. 


To appreciate fully the character of this act, it 
will be proper to cousider briefly the objects con- 
templated by it, or, in other words, the reasons | 
which induced it. ‘These are placed beyond ques- | 
tion by authentic public documents, and by the 
confessions of a leading statesman in open debate. 
It is not to be disguised, that there were some con- | 
siderations, of less importance, which operated on 
certain minds; but the grand impelling motive was | 
the desire to extend the insikution of slavery, and 
to strengthen the political combination and power | 
which are founded upon it. At the time it took | 
place, England was supposed to be exerting her | 
influence to induce Texas to abolish slavery. This | 
excited the alurm of the government of the United 
States. Mr. Secretary Upshur, by a letter, dated 
August 8th, 1843, addressed to Mr. Murphy, our 
charge at Texas, says,‘ The. establishment, in the 
very midst of our slaveholding States, of an inde- 
pendent government, forbidding the existence of 
slavery, and by a people born, for the most part, 
among us, reared up in our habits, and speaking 
our language, cannot fail to produce the most un- 
happy effects upon both parties. Few calamities 
could befali this country more to be deplored, than the 
establishinent of a predominant British influence, 
and the abolition of domestic slavery in Texas.’ By 
his letter to Mr. Murphy, dated January 16, 1844, 
he says: ‘If Texas should refuse to come into our 
Union, measures will be instantly taken to fill ber 
territory with emigrants from Europe. * * The 
first measure of the new emigrants, as soon as 
they shall have sufficient strength, will be to destr 
that grand domestic institution, upon which so me 
of the prosperity of our frontier country depends. 
1 will add, that, if Texas should not be attached to 
the United States, she cannot maintain that institution 
ten years, and probably not half that time.’ 

Similar views were expressed, with his accus- 
tomed frankness, by Mr. Calhoun, when Secretary 
of State. Without quoting these at length, as 
they appear in his different communications to Mr. 
Green and Mr. Pakenham, it will be sufficient to 
present the following passage from his letter to the 
latter, bearing date April 27th, 1844: ‘ The treaty 
of annexation was made necessary, in order to pre- 
serve domestic institutions, placed under the guaranty 
of their respective constitutions, and deemed es- 
sential to their safety and prosperity.’ And re- 
cently, on the floor of the Senate at Washington, 
he has avowed the same motive, adding that he 

* «Nothing is more true or more extensively 
known,’ said Mr. Van Boren, in 1844, ‘than that 
Texas was wrested from Mezico, and her indepen- 
dence established, throogh the instrumentality of 


|colored population, and the subjugation of the lat- | 
ter, in their own case, to a most paltry prejudice, | 
We are unfortunately compelledjto witness in some | 
points a deviation, on the part ef America, from 
|those general principles of enlightenment which, Douglass to the Times, detailing the particulars of 
‘are acknowledged by the people of every other the insult to which he has been subjected on board 
‘civilized nation in the world. 
not in any way bound to tolerate the introduction | United States, 
|into this country of any of the degrading peculi-| ‘Times on the subjeet, which forcibly expresses 
jarities of society in the United States, nor can we! what we believe to be the general feeling of Eng- 
jobserve with calm indifference, any tendeney to! lishmen. 
jiinport among us prejudices utterly at variance | in this instance truckled to American prejudice, 


jof our English colonial governors, 
jalthough acting as the representatives of Her Ma- 
| sesty—do not refuse to receive at their tables the | 
jclass of gentlemen whom American nicety will 


| ling to an unworthy prejadice of our transatlantic 
ineighbors. Mr. Doverass 
jand reception in this country, earned at least some 
| title to be regarded as not unfit to mix in the so- 


On seeking for an 


The plain fact of the mat- 


|of color, was not allowed to go out on an equal 
|footing with the rest of the passengers on board ish public have not had the opportunity afforded 
ithe Cambria. 
jtemptible the Americans may make themselves by lar shape, in which it would be most effectual for 
l the prejudices they act upon in their own country, the moral instruction and reformation of the repu- 
jand it concerns, perhaps, none but themselves, that diators. 
|they should present the anomaly of a nation talk- aught we know, Mr. Dovueuass’s compulsory ac- 
ling largely of equality and liberality, while practi-| ceptance of the only alternative compatible with 
| cally drawing ove of the meanest and most sense-| his convenience, was so guarded as not to fore- 
|less distinctions that it is possible to conceive. The | close his legal claims ou the compauy, we trust 
|shame is theirs alone of giving the lie to their own that he will do England and English law the justice 
| boasted theory of freedom, both in action and | of testing the value of our ‘legal remedies’ for ille- 
jopinion, by the habitual exercise of the most de- | gally broken contracts, 

spotic restraint over the former, in the case of the | 


It signifies very little to us how con- 


| 


We, however, are! 


with our feelings and character. We, therefore, | 


We do} 


American portion of their passengers. 


ment, either natural or acquired, to the average run | 
The latter—) 





not admit even into equal participation of the ad- 
freedom. 
It is one of the most inexcusable aggravations of 


ing to, that the ship in which Mr. Dovetass had 
paid for the berth he was not allowed to occupy, 





company, which draws an immense sum of Eng- 
lish money annually for its conveyance of the mail, | 
and is otherwise greatly indebted to English con- | 
nexion. Common decency should have taught | 
the agents of the Cambria not to offend our notions 
of justice and common sense for the sake of truck- 


had, by his sojourn 


ciety of a vessel accessible to the public in gene- 
ral. ‘The breach of the contract, entered into with 
him, seems to us as dishonorable, as the prejudice 
against him is ignorant and contemptible. 


From the London Morning Chronicle. 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 


We have waited, with a patience which the event 
shows to have been wolully misplaced, to see 
whether the Cunard steam ship company would put 
forth anything in the shape of a contradiction, de- 
fence or explanation of the disgraceful charge late- 
ly brought against them, by a gentleman who had 
the ill fortune to confide in their punctual perform- 
ance of an express contract. As the company, how- 
ever, are silentunder Mr. Frepericx Doverass’s 
accusation we have nothing left for it, but to con- 
elude that the gentleman’s account of the transac- 
tion alluded to is true to the letter, and that acom- 
mercial company, largely dependant on British 
capital and confidence, and actually patronized by 
the British Government, have been deliberately 
guilty ofa particularly disgusting act of meanness 
and bad faith, 

The history of this shameful piece of * repudia- 
tion’ is too fresh in the public memory to need re- 
capitulation ; and its moral features are too obvious 
to call for any other comment than the simple ex- 
pression of intense and unmixed dis This 
Anglo-American mail packet company, for the sake 
of propitiating as base and vile a prejudice as ever 
disgraced any community, ancient or modern, 
Christian 0. heathen, have impudently broken at 
Liverpoo! the contract they signed in London. They 
have dared to attempt to import into England the 
infamous trans-atiantic doctrine, that commercial 
faith need not be kept with persons of a particular 


|steam-ship Cambria, when, on going on board would have had the greatest pleasure imaginable in 
| with his luggage, he is informed that the accommo-_ convincing him of hiserror. After Mr. Dovetass 
| dation, he had purchased for himself, has been al-| had known us so long, and had such excellent op- 
|loted to another passenger. 
explanation of this piece of manifest dishonesty, als, manners and institutions, he really should 
for it is certainly dishonest to take a sum of mouey | have given us credit for possessing some available 
land refuse to perform the condition on which it | legal remedy for a barefaced breach of a legal con- 
| has been received, the aggrieved person was told tract. 
that if he wished to go by the ship, he must take | ory or practice of English law; ard it would have 
his meals alone, forego mixing with the company done an English jury’s heart good to give tangible 
liu the saloon, and relinquish to another the berth expression to their abborrence of the innovation. 
|he had paid to secure. 
| ter appears to be, that Mr. Doverass, being a man British publie will pronounce a just verdict on such 


portunities for becoming acquainted with our mor- 
‘Repudiation’ bas no place either in the the- 


Mr. Douetass is quite safe in ‘believing that the 


, 


proceedings,’ But we do feel vexed that the Brit- 


them of throwing their ‘ verdict’ into that particu- 


If, as may very possibly be the case, for 


From the London Inquirer. 
PREJUDICE OF COLOR. 


We copy elsewhere, a letter from Frederick 


the Cambria, in which he has proceeded to the 
We also copy the article of the 


Whoever the parties imay be who have 


we are sure they will be pursued by public indig- 


|do not refrain from expressing our most intense | nation; and we hope there will be abundant means 
| disgust at the conduct of the agents of the Cambria, | found of manifesting this feeling. If there is on 
jin having succumbed to a miserable and unmean- | board the Cambria one passenger of right feeling 
jing assumption of skin-deep superiority by the) and spirit, he will preter the society of the amiable, 


intelligent, and eloquent advocate of a race whose 


}not know who the over-sensitive individuals may | claims to equal consideration he so well illustrates, 
|have been that feared contamination in taking out! to that of all the remaining company, and will 
'a person of color, as a fellow-passenger in the 
Cambria, but we cannot believe them to have been 
| superior, either in education, position, or refine- 


choose to take his meals with Mr. Douglass. We 
hope it will be made abundantly clear to the Brit- 
ish interests engaged in this line of steamers, that 
the British people require an attention to their feel- 
ings and sense of right, in the regulation of the 


| ships, not an accommodation to the meanest and 


most absurd of prejudices, and that this is a con- 
dition essential to British patronage. A numerous 
body in all parts of England, who have had the 


ivantages of a public conveyance, which is free to! opportunity of knowing bim, are not only ready 
jall,except in the land making special claim to| to recognize Frederick Douglass as an equal, but 


greatly admire, esteem, and love him; and they 
ure utterly confouuded at the insolence of those 


|the gross injustice of the case we have been allud- | who could dare to treat a gentleman, in every re- 


spect entitled to attention, as he has been treated. 
We expect that, in some form, much more will be 


| on account of his color, belongs toa partly English | heard of this matter. 


We cannot but feel sorry that Mr. Douglass at all 
submitted to the conditions imposed; great as 
might have beeu the inconvenience of delay, we 
think it was due to himself, and to the cause he is 
so well serving, that he should have remained to 
demand redress. It is, however, true, that this 
most offensive exhibition of a fearful feeling which 
is equally disereditable to the reason and moral 
sentiment of those who indulge in it, may do great 
good, by the general condemnation it will draw 
upon itself here, and by the weapon it put into Mr. 
Douglass’s hands, at the moment of his return to 
the country where his exertions can we trust be 
most useful. 

An event of this kind imperatively calls on all 
right-feeling Americans to come forward and show 
theirdisapprobation of such disgraceful conduct ; 
and those whose unwillingness to assume an hos- 
tile attitude towards their countrymen has made 
them backward in the assertion of important but 
obnoxious principles, will now feel a fresh force 
drawing them to the assertion of Anti-Slavery 
prineiples; and, if they possess either justice or 
generosity, must be anxious to mark their freedom 
from a characteristic which brings reproach upon 
their country wherever freedom is understood and 
loved, 


From the London ‘ Nonconformist’ of April 7th. 


A BRITISH BOW TO AN AMERICAN 
PREJUDICE. 


Cunarv’s line of transatlantic steamers is, we 
believe, essentially British. Private property they 
may be, but, for mail purposes, they are under the 
pay of government. The proprietors, consequent- 
ly, have no right to outrage the feelings ot Eng- 
lishmen on board their vessels, by the adoption of 
the vilest of American prejudices—nor, if there be 
the virtue in our countrymen for which we give 
them credit, will they be permitted to do so with 
impunity. Asbore,an Englishman would scorn to 
sanction, even by tacit connivance, an American’s 
antipathy to men of color, Aboard a boat under 
English management, we should like to be juformed 
why be must submit toa different rule. Are our 
ships to be governed by transatlantic notions? Do 
our countrymen, when they seek @ passage in the 








citizens of the United States.’ 








that province by citizens of the Uni- 
= eee lens on achiow ing ber indepen- 


race and lineage, that tle commeuvest rights and de- 


New York liners, insist upon the exclusion of slave- 
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WHOLE NO. 854. 


jholders from their company? They would have 
;some color of reason in so doing—but who would 
expect an American proprietor to indulge them ? 
What! are we to catch the contagion of a loath- 
some example, and submit tamely, in deference to 
|overweening presumption, to the obtrusion of an 
julien and detestable code of regulations on board 
our own passage boats ? 

On Tuesday evening se’niight, as our readers 
, would learn from our last number, a farewell tea- 
party was given, at the London Tavern, in hon- 
jor of Frederick Douglass, the well known and 
/much admired self etnancipated slave. The com- 
pany was both numerous and highly respectable— 
representing all parties, creeds, and classes. The 
‘occasion, although a peculiar one, offered no ex- 
, ception to the cordial manner in which Frederick 
| Douglass has been uniformly received throughout 
‘the country. Everywhere he has been warmly 

welcomed—everywhere treated with the respect 

due to his talents and his energy—nowhere re- 
proached or avoided, on account of the color of 
his skin. 

Searcely had his hand ceased to feel the graap 
of English brotherhood bidding him furewell, and 
praying God-speed to his mission, when Frederick 
| ouglass was destined, even before he had quitied 
our shores, to taste the bitterness of that hatred 
which is treasured up for him, by his own country- 
men. He had paid his passage-money by the Cam- 
bria, and had been assured, on inquiry, that such 
payment would entitle him to all the advantages to 
which an Englishinan, under similar circumstances, 
would have been entitled. Arrived at Liverpool, 
he proceeded to his ship, and was there informed 
that he could not be allowed to proceed on his 
| voyage, unless he consented to eat his meals alone. 
|Necessity obliged him to submit—and thus, on 
| board an English boat, a few American passengers, 
we suppose, are allowed to fling insult in the face 
of the whole British community. 

If we allow this, the fault will be our own. If 
by protest, remonstrance, aud, if need be, action, 
we do not convince the proprietors of Cunard’s 
line of steamers, that Englishmen have blood in 
their veius as well as Americans, we shall be much 
ume. Surely, if these gentlemen are open to 
conviction by no arguments but the pecuniary, 
there is spirit left among us to secure the repeal of 
this most offensive regulation. 

We must resist this impudently-attempted trans- 
plantation to our own soil of practices which we 
abominate. We owe it to ourselves, we owe it to 
our colored brethren, and we owe it to our princi- 
ples, to brand with reprobation, loud and universal . 
the stooping of British commerce to such unutter- 
able meanness. Whatever may be tolerated in A- 
merica, we do hope that the manly feeling of this 
|country will frown down any disposition to intro- 
duce prejudice against color into English coinpany, 
whether aslore or abroad. : 














to blame. 





From the Londun Atlas. 
BLACK FACES AND WHITE MONEY. 


There are so many good points inthe American 
character, that we deeply deplore the existence of 
those prejudices and weaknesses which go so far 
to neutralise their virtues. The sight of a great 
work, marred by some lamentable inconsistency, is 
always a painful one. America is not without 
generosity—is not without an enlargement of sym- 
pathy and toleration, which in themselves are truly 
admirable qualities. Even sow, she is giving 
largely to feed the starving masses in our fumine- 
struck islands; and many a great movement of 
philanthropy in this country has received an impe- 
tus from the co-adjutaucy of our brethren on the 
other side of the Atlantic. But American human- 
ity is of a peculiar character. There is a limit, 
beyond which it cannot extend, It is essentially 
exclusive. The Americans are very tolerant— 
very generous—very sympathetic—-very humane ; 
they would be the most tolerant, the most generous, 
the most sympathetic, the most humane people in 
jthe world—a/ there were no blacks. 
| Sut even in these days, scouted as they have 
been, condemned as they have been—shown their 
jown faces as in a glass most visibly, with all the 
distortions and grimaces of the most contemptible, 
the most paltry prejudice and narrow-mindedness 
—their liberality cannot go out beyond the regions 
of the white world. ‘Their sensibilities are still 
affected by the contact of a man of color. They 
do vot judge men by the hue of their souls—the 
complexion of their minds—but by the outer teg- 
uments of the body. Jt is not the mind, it is the 
skin that makes the man, The ‘mask of night’ 
on the face of a Bacon or a Napoleon would shrink 
him atouce to the dimensions of a piccaninny. 
Let him do what he might, he would still he a 
black, not fit to herd with the most insignificant 
whites in the cabin of an American steam sbip. 

A gentleman of color, named Frederick Doug- 
lass, has, as all readers of the public journals are 
aware, been for some time a resident in England 
He is a man of great energy of charatter—consid-. 
erable ability—much nazural eloquence—and alto- 
gether nota bad specimen of the true nobility of 
nature, He is black, and he was once a slaye— 
but Englishmen received him with courtesy, and 
treated him with respect. He dwelt some time 
amougst us, made his appearance at several public 
meetings, did some service in the anti-slavery 
cause, and having fulfilled the objects of his mis- 
sion, bethought himself of returning to the United 
States. Accordingly, he tock his passage in the 
Cambria—paid for it—proceeded to Live 
went witb his luggage on board the steamer; and 
was then told that, being a black, he must not 
occupy the berth be had purchased, nor enter the 
saloon, nor mix with the other passengers, nor eat 
his meals in company; but must consider himself 
throughout the voyage an unapproachable Pariah ! 
Mark this; the people bad taken his money. Mr. 
Frederick Douglass’s bank notes were not black. 
They took his mouey, as though he were a Chris- 
tian, and then treated him like a dog. 





Hath a dog money—is it possible 
A cur can pay? 


Mr. Douglass could and did pay—his money was 
as good as any white’s. Non olet, thought the Lon- 
don agent. Non olet, thought the Liverpool agent. 
There is no aristocracy in bank notes, e whites 
and the blacks rub shoulders, when once they are 
in the strong box of the steam company. But Mr. 
Frederick Douglass must not occupy his berth like 
a Christian—must not rub shoulders with the 
whites on board the Cambria. It matters not that 
Englishinen of repute have associated with him as 
a friend and a brother. The English stamp, in all 
other things, is accepted as the genuine stamp in 
America, They borrow our actors—our singers— 
our dancers—steal our books—imitate out pictures. 
England is everything to them—the fiat of England 
makes American reputations, But England can- 
not turn a blackamoor white. Not even Bucking- 
ham Palace, with an endorsement from the Tuile- 
ries, could render Mr. Frederick Douglass a fit in- 
mate for the saloon of an American passenger- 
vessel, Be his character—be hia abilities whet 
they may, there can be nothing white about him— 
but his notes, 





From Douglass Jerrold's Weekly Newspaper. 
THE ENGLISH SLAVE-OFFERING TO 
SLAVE-DEALING AMERICA, 

The name of Frepericx Doverass—late an 
American’siave, the son of a white man by a black 
mother—muet be familiar to all our readers. Dur- 
ing his sojourn in England, he unceasiugly did 
true man’s work, atleuding meeting atier meeting 
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avd by his ardent natural eloquence, rekindling 
indignation at the wicked national lie, uttered b 
America, that, in the eyes of her Constitution, a ! 
menare free. ‘ Liberty, cries America, and the 
crack of the slave whip responds to the mockery. 
We feel ashamed, humiliated, that Englishinen are 
to be found rendy to trim, in factto pay courtesy to 
this national atrocity, to this worst of blasphem 
upon God’s creatures, by persecutin the blac 
man when about to return to the United States. 

However, let Mr. Douglass tell his own story. 
He has addressed the subjoined letter to the pa- 

rs. ° ° . a ° 

‘Not until 1 turned my face towards America, 
writes Douglass, in his innocence, a litte astou- 
ished. And yet, we doubt not, that Mr. M’lven, 
as the mouth-piece of the packet company, could 
give, what appears to them, a most profound answer 
to this : yea, an answer brought from the very depth 
of the breeches-pocket. The Cambria, and other 





° 


rights 





ships of the Cunard line, take out, among other | 
passengers, free American citizens, to the freest | 
nation of the earth Well, the company have a} 
proper pounds, shillings, and pence respect for the 
man-dealing, blood-buying preyudice of their cus- | 
tomers: | 





—the devil , 
Is sometimes worshipp'd for his burning throne! 


The Steam Company smirk and tuke their hats off 
to a disbolic Wickedness, when said Wickedness 
comes with money inits band, As a nation we) 
give twenty millions to cleanse ourselves of the | 
abomination of slavery. Nevertheless, there is yet) 
among us a body of merchants—a Company—who | 
are still ready to turn the shilling, by doing rever- 
ence to the prejudices of the lincksters of human | 
flesh and blood. Frederick Douglass, the man of | 
color, is the vietim obsequiously snerificed by the | 
‘Cunard line’ to the god Mammon, shipped for | 
passage on board the Cambria. : 
The man of color takes his meals alone. To this 
he is compelled by a British Company—Chiristians 
and all anti-slavery men, no coubt, in the abstract | 
—out of respect to certuin passengers, members of 
a slave-dealing community. The man of color sits | 
apart, with only Gop to look upon him—only Gon, 
gentlemen of the Company—that he may not by, 
his touch or aspect defile the duinty sensibilities of 
those who would sell him like the carcass of a 
beast. A refined and delicate offering this on the 
part of English Commerce to American Iniquity! 
Certain we are, that there are thousands, nay, tens 
of thousands of Americans who will lament this 
most pusilanimous conduct of the Company—this 
disgusting, crawling homage to the Giant Vice of a 
nation, It will, doubtless, be replied to us, that the 
Company are compelled, even in violation of their, 
own Wishes, to pay respect to the prejudices of cer- 
tain of their passengers. ‘To this we have our an- 
swer, To bow to some ‘prejudices,’ as they are- 
called, is to be cursed with the sin of blasphemous | 
idolatry ; to pay homage to certain wrongs, 1s to be | 
wrong-doers. Respect the prejudices of slavery ! | 
We should as soon think of respecting the preju- | 
dice of murder. In these matters the term respect is | 
often grossly misapplied. We canuot respect what | 
we know to be foolish, wrong, or wicked ; no; at} 
the best we tolerate it. Now, the injustice done to | 
Frederick Douglass, is not the toleration of a wrong | 
by the Company, but a selfish participation in the | 
wickeduess of slavery. It is an injustice committed | 
with prudence prepense—and, we may add, for 
pence. : il 
And Frederick Douglass, this man of color—(did | 
some men ingenuously carry their hearts iu their! 
faces, what Ethiops they would he !)—has been 
compelled to submit to the terms of an English | 
Christian Company. He takes his meals alone | 
How odd it is, that Nature, when she made the | 
black, did not grow for him some known particular | 
food—did not send to the earth some lower order | 
of brute, unmistakeably marked and badged as his | 
own foul aliment; so that white Christian feeders | 
might not be occasionally wounded by the thought | 
that, at Nature’s table, they often ate the same ele- 
ments as the negro. On board the Cambria will 
the steward be permitted to supply Douglass with 
the same food as that swallowed in the saloon ? 
Surely, the Company, in deference to American sen- | 
sibilities, have provided against this. f 
The man of color, whose eloquenee has stirred 
the English hearts of tens of thousands, is ‘not to 
mix with the Saloon company. He could not, of| 
eourse, smudge them with the blackness of his skin } 
—but he might impart to them a moral duskiness | 
and taint, very baneful to their souls, so pure and 
candid to the sense of heaven. 
Well, as we write, the Cambria ploughs the At- | 
lantic. Fair winds and gentle seas be with her! 
But should the Cambria be tempest-tossed—should 
she go down in the deep sea—how then will it 
stand with the white passengers, the elect lilies of 
the earth, and the isolated and despised bluck ? 
When the sea shal} yield up its dead, would the 
* Saloon Company,’ rise in one body to heaven, and | 
the ‘man of color’ not be permitted ‘to mix’ with | 
then ? ents 
Perhaps, Mr. M’Iver, agent of the Cunard line, 
will favor us with un answer. 





PERSECUTION IN ENG- 


LAND. 


To the Editors of the Liverpool Mereury: 

Genriemen,—On Saturday evening, Fred. Doug- 
luss eatled on me, as Secretury of the Liverpool | 
Anti-Slavery Society, to inform me of the facts | 
connected with the outward passage in the Cam- | 
bria, which have been already communicated to} 
your readers, and to consult with me in reference to 
them. He expressed his fear that he would not be | 
able to prepare a letter on the subject prior to his) 
departure, and requested me to do so. 

To the letter of Mr. Shortt I have to add, that) 
Mr. Douglass expressed his decided conviction, | 
that, had Captain Judkins been free to consult his | 
own inclination, he would have been placed in a | 
situation of equa’ privilege with the most favored | 
of the passengers on board that vessel. 3 Captain | 
Judkins evinced the most generous disposition dur- 
ing the voyage which Mr. Douglass performed with | 
him, from America, some months ago; and J feel | 
it to be due to that officer to record the inipres- | 
sion which Mr. Douglass received throughout that | 

massage. 

. Tam anxious that it should also be known, that, | 
when Mr. Douglass made the representation to the | 
Liverpool ageut of the Cunard line, respecting the | 
occupancy of the berth which he bad engaged a 
month previously,—an engagement coupled with 
the distinct statement, on the part of the London 
agent, that his color should prove no bar to his en-| 
joyment of all the advantages of a cabin passen- | 
ger, as well in the saloon, as at the table—the 

agent here (Mr. M’lver) told him that the compn- | 
ny was not a reformatory society, that they had | 
necessarily to consult the feelings and even the} 
prejudices of the parties for whom they conduct- | 
ed the traffic between the two consts,—and that, | 
therefore, they could not avoid making the distinc- | 
tion, ov account of his color, to which they requir- | 
ed him to submit. Mr. Douglass stated to ine that, | 
after offering this explanation, any argument on | 
the question was refused ; but thut Mr. M’Iver or- | 
dered such atrangements to be made us had the | 
effect of giving him, individually, superior accom- | 
modations to those which he would have found in| 
the berth (No. 72,) to which, by his ticket, he had} 
become entitled. But this was connected with the 
condition that he should remain under the ban of 
ystrict exclusion from the other passengers. 

It seemns, therefore, that British nautical officers 
are to be made subservient to au order of men of 
another land, to whose ‘PECULIAR DOMESTIC INSTI- 
Turion’ there can be but one feeling of strong 
aversion in the minds of Englishmen and Chris- 
jans; and that this indignity to a brother man 
must be perpetrated, not openly, but by a process 
of long concealment, reflecting unspeakable dis- 
honor on all the parties concerned. 

Why was it left to Mr. Douglass to discover, after 
the lapse of a month, and then only on the day 

revious to his embarkation, that no re.iance could 
[ placed on the distinct assurance that this prej- 
udice should in no wise interfere with the enjoy- 
ment of all the ordinary rights of passage, for 
which money had been bona fide paid, and which, 
on every ground of justice, he had a right to de- 
mand? 

I will not characterize this treatment by the 
terms which every honorable mind will at once 
supply. But I advert thus particularly to the ag- 
gravating circumntances of the case (which some 
will, doubtless, endeavor to distort, and, by disio:- 
tion, pervert into extenuating circumstances) in or- 
der to call attention to the principle involved in this 
affair, with the hope that if slaveholding or slavery- 
patronizing men demand that their refined taste 
sheuld be thus consulted, the lovers of freedom and 

religion will demand, at the hands of our Travs- 
atlantic companies, thet, on Bri ish ves: e's, the equal 
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refused his passage on the ground on which Mr 
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of all men, of every color and of every clime, 
shall be vindicated from outrage and desecration. 

It istime that English travellers should strongly 
and systematically record their counter-protest 0 
grounds of natural justice, and British integrity, 
and Christian charity, against the unnatural preju- 
dice, of which, not Frederick Douglass alone, but 
every one of his brethren, has uniformly been the 
victim. [It becomes the duty of our Anti-Slavery 
Societies to direct the force of public opinion 
towards the managers of the companies who yield 
tothe tuischievous inflaenee which that prejulice 
has been allowed to acquire. 4§ feel assured that 
the legitimate power of an entightened and just 
sentiment will not fail of its due effect. 

For myself, 1 deem it a sacred duty, following 
out my long cherished and strong couviction, to 
take this prominent notice of the matter. J avow- 
ed my intention so todo to Mr, Douglass himself’; 
and Pam happy in rendering my humble share in 
vindication of the rights of my colored brethren, 
in the person of one from whem, on matters of 
great moment, I have hed to differ widely and con- 
scientiously during bis residence in this country. 


WILLIAM BEVAN. 


i remain, yours &e. 


SHAMEFUL VIOLAYION OF THE RIGHTS 
OF MAN. 

Frederick Douglass, a gentleman, (and if Chris- 
tian conduet, manly honesty, and cultivated intel- 
lect, combine to form a geutleman, be is eminently 
worthy to be so designated,) has been retused by 
Englishmen a passsge on board a steam-ship 
bound to his native land, because his skin is not 
white—because he wasonceaslave. The circum- 
Stances are fully detailed in an extract from the 
Manchester Express, which we have transferred to 
our columus, and in a letter from Mr, Douglass 
himself, which we have ulso inserted. Disgrace- 
fulas the circumstance is to the Americans on 
board of the Cambria who bave either instigated 
or acquiesced in the outrage, we hold the conduct 
of the English agents of ihe vessel to be still more 
wicked. The wilful panderers to a prejudice, are 
infinitely more guilty than those who feel the prej- 
udice—just as in all civilized communities the 
pimp is considered a more despicable character 
than the harlot. ‘There is one thing we are sorry 
for in this transaction, which is, that Mr. Douglass 
did not srerifice tine and money and every other 
consideration, and refuse to go on board the Cam- 
bria, on terms inferior to any other passenger who 
paid his money for the passage. Ii he had done 
so, and hired a steam-vessel to carry him acros- 
the Adantic, and brouglt his action against the 
owners of the Cambria for the cost, he would 
assuredly have recovered danwges, and taught 
the owners the salutary lesson that in Great Brit- 
nina man is free, whatever his color. In accept- 
ing his money, the agents of the Cambria were 
bound to fulfil their contract;—nay, more, the 
mere tender of the money would have been suffi- 
cient, and the refusal to take him on board would 


8 ge5 


indebted to the generous promptitude and vigor 
with whieh the matter was teken up by the Lon- 
don press,which opened a fire on the company that 
would certainly never have slackened till the wrong 
committed was in some manner acknowledged and 
redressed, The insult inflicted on Mr. Douglass 
on English soil and by Englishmen has called 





forth an expression of feeling which proves that 
the conntry disowns aud louthes the act, and which | 
Mr. Douglass, we doubt not, will accept ns no in- | 
ndlequate compensation for the outrage. Some of, 
his friends in England, we observe, _bave thought | 
the opportunity a fitting one for commencing a 

subseription to enable hin: to’carry out lis purpose 

of estaolishing a newspuper and printing-office in | 
the state of New York. When in Scotland, Mr. | 
Douglass created a very strong impression in his | 
favor, both by the proofs he gave, in his public ap- | 
pearances, of intellect and aecquirements, and by 

his character and demeanor in private life. -—The 

Scotsman, Saturday, April 17, 1847. 





From the Sheffield Iris. 
DISGRACEFUL CONDUCT TOWARD FRED-) 
ERICK DOUGLASS, THE LIBERATED 
SLAVE. 
There is no flesh in man's obdurate heart : 


It dues not feel fur man. The natural bond | 
Of brotherhood is sever'd, as the flax j 
| 


That falls asunder at the touch of fire. 
He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 
Not colored like his own; and having power 


We blush to learn that this intelligent and honest 
man has been treaied by certain Englishmen as 
though, like South Carolina planters, they had an 
investment in his bones and muscles, and were 
entitled to subject him to lasting insult and con- 
tempt. It would seem that some of the exclu- 
sives of the steam office, petty officials, dwellers 
on a soil the glory of which is, that a slave cannot 
tread on it, have yet dared to pollute the shrine oj 
freedom with a deed which we bad thought could 
only have been perpetrated in the Southern States 
of the American Union. Wrong lus been in- 
flicted, and we contemplate the fact both with 
sorrow and with anger, A great principle has 
been violated, which must be re-asserted and up- 
held, But let Frederick Douglass tell his own un- 
varnished tale: 





have subjected them to a civil action. Mr, Doug- 

lass, it appears, was not aware that be had a legal | 
remedy, or he would not have entered the vessel | 
upon jhe terms dictated to him, We are sorry for it, | 
on account of the great opportunity that has been , 
lost of teaching the agents of oppression a lessen | 
of which they stand so greatly in need. Let us| 
hope, however, that an expression of public opin- 

ion will yet take place, and that the opponents of | 
slavery will, in every part of the empire, stignia- | 
tise the base and cowardly act in the terms it mer- | 
its. We blush that subjec:s of this realm should 

have laid themselves open to the reproach of such | 
conduct; aud we trust that the owners of the ves- 
sel will, in the cause of humanity—if not in self- 
defence—idisavow the conduct of their servants, 
aud give some guarantee to the public that such a 
gross violation of decency and charity will not be | 
repeated.— Glasgow Argus, Sept., 1847. 





From the London Weekly Dispatch. 
DISGRACEFUL PREJUDICE AGAINST A 
MAN OF COLOR. 

During the last nineteen months, an American, 
of the name of Frederick Douglass, and who is a 
man of color, has been travelling as a public lec- 
urer in England. From all that we can learn, he 
has conducied himself in a perfectly houorable, 
becoming, and creditable manner, ever since he 
first set foot on these shores; and his lectures, the 
subject of which was ‘Slavery in the United States,’ 
have been received with favor. 

(The Dispatch here proceeds to give the particu- 
lars of the treatment of Mr. Douglass on board of 
the Cambria.] 

We are convinced our readers will, one and all, | 
concur in pronouncing this to be a most hard case ; 
nay, more—a cruel und heartless one. For our- 
selves, we contemplate it with the deepest indigna- 
tion, aud wish there was a law to punish the people | 
who have dared thus to insult an unoflending tel- 
Jow-creature. It is pretty clear that the Messrs. 
Cunard must have issued orders relative to persous 
of color, which orders were either unknown to the | 
London agent, or which he, perhaps, deemed too 
monstrous even to be fulfilled. If the Measrs. Cu- | 
nard have not issued such orders, then it is evident 
that Mr. M’lver, in Liverpool, haus taken upon him- 
self the institution of as savage and brutal a des- 
potism as it Was ever our painful duty to expose, 
Why, such an atrocious proceeding, if enacted in 
semt-barbarian Russia, would, when made kuown 
to the world, raise a yell of execration and gene-| 
rous wrath throughout the British Islands, Of a| 
surety the nerves of the passengers in the Cambria | 
must be very weak, and their antipathies amazingly | 
strong, if they could not brook the company of a | 
man of color! General Boyer, the lute President | 
of Hayti, was a man of color; and yet, he enjoyed 
an almost sovereign rank, Were the emperor ot) 
Moroceo to embark ow board a Cunard senien,s| 
no such vile and disgusting conduct would be 
shown to ‘his Imperial Majesty!’ No—ne: a} 
President or an Emperor would be courted, instead | 
of shunned, even though he were blacker thun a} 
certain ancient gentleman himself; but a simple | 
citizen is deemed a fitting butt for the most infa- 
mous and degrading of prejudices. Every one 
knows that, wlile the white people represent the 
Devil to be black, the.nations of color depict him 
as being white—a proof that the inhubitants of 
the different regions think their own hue the most 
orthodox. Who, then, shal! dare to say, ‘My color 
is the proper one.’ God created man in his own 
image ; but it is now impossible to suy whether 
Adam and Eve were black or white. It really 
seems to usa dream that we should be called upon 
to record so shameful an instance of detestable 
oppression as this which Mr. Douglass has expe- 
rienced. But who were the passengers whose an- 
tipathies were so prejudged and so delicately eared 
for? They were most likely a mixture of English 


‘irregular and unauthorized, 


[The Iris here publishes the letter of Mr. Doug- 
lass, and adds]— 


Are not the ubove proceedings perfectly dis 
graceful? ‘They are not only full of equivocation, 
but of falsehood. Suppose a gentleman of the 
Caueausian breed and color had purshased a tick- 
et from the London agent, in circumstances simi- 
lar, to those siated would he have been plundered 
of his berth-right? We cannot believe it. The 
authority of the official would have been duly ac- 
knowledged, and the berth allotted, without seru- 
ple, to the person to whom it had been let. But 
then, Frederick Douglass was a marked man; he‘ 


| was found guilty of heving a swarthy skin, and, 


the act of the London agent was therefore quite’ 
How lucky that in, 
this case the eyes of the directors were open to the 

long practised informality! Frequent converse | 
with Jonathan seems to have indoctrinated a few | 


| of our sea-going men and their coadjutors behind 
the desk, with a marvelious love of arrogated ! 


might over natural right. ‘They have a holy hatred | 


|of their Maker’s image, if set in a dark trame.— |} 


‘That prejudice, and nota regard to the rules of | 
the office, was the dominant motive which Jed to | 
the perpetration of the dishonesty and insult) 
toward Frederick Dougiass is but too evident, from, 
the insidious proposal that this tree man,—moral-| 
ly and intellectually superior, we will fearlessly, 
assert, to the majority even of the saloon passen-| 
gers, and as a child of humanity equal with the} 
best of them in the sight of heaven,—should keep | 


| himself aloof from the passengers, give up the} 


berth for which he had paid, and, like a criminal. 
doomed to solitary confinement, eat his meals 
alone! To this stipulation, we regret to say, that) 
the victim felt himself obliged to bow, and the_ 
Captuin’s cabin, as we learn trom the Manchester! 
Express, was placed at his disposal. This ar-| 
rangement would, of course, secure for him all the 
necessary creature comforts, but it was a galling | 


| fetter to his free soul; and well might he exclaim, | 


as he did on parting with his friends,— 1 would} 
goa thousand tines more cheerfully, of my own | 
tree choice, in the poorest hold of a ship, rather | 
than remain here, in consequence of the color of, 
my skin? Where was the regard for the bright} 
name and fame of England when a covenant so) 
odious was insisted on? But this question must) 
not be permitted to rest. If Britons, from the fact | 
of their practically recognizing the rights of all, 
men, secured freedom for Frederick Douglass, it 
helioves them to see that his freedom is not a de- 
lusion, a mockery, ora snare, but that the immu- 
nity which, by their righteous interference, he 
enjoys, shall be exercised without hindrance or in- 
sult. How foul was it, when the freed man, with 
his feet upon the threshold of the house of the 
people who had broken his fetters, should, in the 
act of oidding them farewell, be told by any sec- 
tion of that people, however small, that he was) 
still to be the doomed victim of exclusiveness and 
persecution, This must not be. We must wipe 
out the stain. It must be shown to this injured 
man that our country abjures the insult which has 
been flung at him, and will not consent to be sad- | 
died with a crime which belongs toa clique of 
wretched, time-serving, Yankee-prompted exclu- | 
sives. Let the public Press meet the deed with a} 
storm of indignation, and the voice of the people 
will afterwards be heard in tones which it will be 
impossible to misunderstand, 





Sirn,—My accidental absence from the town for 
a couple of days bas occasioned my seeing at the} 
same time your journal of the 7th and 8th inst., the! 
former of which contains a letter, from Mr. F. | 
Douglass, avd the latter sonie observations of your| 
own on the subject of that communication. | 

You are pleased to speak ‘of your intense dis-| 
gust at the conduct of the agents of the Cambria 7 
expressions, in my opinion, equally unmerited and | 


To the Editor of the Times : 








and Americans. We believe that the white peopl 
of the United States have an ineffable objection to 
associate with the colored race—a prejudice main- 
tained by the abhorrent system of negro-slavery, 
which is a plague-spot and a stain on a country 
otherwise possessing many glorious institutions, 
But we had yet to learn that there were found 
English persons so besotted and so awfully be. 
nighted ae to care one fig what color a man’s skin 
might be, so long as his conduct was becoming and 
respectable. Mr. Douglass thinks he has no rem- 
edy in the case. We believe and hope he has. If 
Mr. Ford be the accredited agent of the Cunard 
Company, the Company is clearly responsible for 
the acts of its servant; and we should advise Mr, 
Douglass to obtain legal advice on the subject. In 
the meantime, we sincerely sympathise with him 
in the treatment he has received, and we hope that 
he will find the whole British press taking up his 
cause with the indignant warmth which a perusal 
of the facts is calculated to provoke. 





A general indignation, honorable to the British 
public, has been created by the announcement 
that Mr. Frederick Douglass, an American of color, 
well known in this country as an auti-slaavery agi- 
tator, had been refused a cabin passage to New 
York in one of Cunard’s mail steamers, in obedi- 
ence to the detestible Amerienn feeling which re- 
fuses to acknowledge any of the negro race as 
equals or fellow-men. The refusal was given, not 
by Mr. M’lver, but by his subordinate, and in his 
absence—a fact which seems to render the matter 
worse, by showing that the refusal is part of a sys- 
tem, and did not arise from any speciality in Mr. 
Douglass’s case. Mr. M’Iver alleges that, had he 
been at home, he would exacted from Mr. Doug- 
lass a pledge that he would rot, as on a former oc- 
casion, when ‘invited’ by the captain and some of 
the saloon passengers, deliver his sentiments on 
slavery, and so cause dissension and confusion 
during the voyage. But this does not touch the 
case as it use Mr. Douglass was not 


. 


strong. 
Allow me, xs one of the principal proprietors in| 
the Cunard Company, and as the person responsi-| 
ble for the directions given to its subordinate agents | 
in this country, to place the matter fairly before | 
your readers. 
So far as we ourselves are concerned, it is really | 

a matter of perfect indifference whether the pas-| 
sengers conveyed hy our vessels are black, white, | 
or copper-colored. Non olet nummus ; the fare of | 
ove man isas good as that ofanother. But if there | 
exists, as I distinctly affirin that there does, an ab-) 
solute and invincible disgust onthe part of a great! 
majority of white men, aud particularly of white 
women, notless in Englaud than in America, to 
come into close contact with blackamores, are we 
the proper parties to be blamed for this aversion 
and loathing? Can it be expected by any reason- 
able being that the propriators of a mere carrying 
trade shall utterly annibilate, not their profits only, 
but their very business, by opposing the feelings or 
the fancies, whatever they may be, of a very great 
proportion of their customers ? It is no longer back 
than the 7th of November last, that 43 first class 
berths having been engaged on board this very 
vessel, itso happened that the 44th and 45th were ta- 
ken by a black gentleman and his wife, also a 
black woman. On this circumstance becoming 
known, only three days before the ship sailed, and 
on the London agents who were without specific 
instructions on the matter, having refused to can- 
cel the two last issued tickets, no less than 29 out 
of 43 berths were thrown up, and the company sus- 
tained a lose exceeding £1,100. Of the parties 
thus throwing up their berths, I took the trouble to 
ascertain that 10 only were American, and the re- 
maining 19 English. Are we, I repeat it, to b'ame 
for refusing to renew the costly experiment ? When 
the sight and smell of the majority of your coun- 
n are so much altered as that their eyes can 
regale upon the color, and their noses agreeably 
imbibe the odor of a negro, we sball gladly wel- 








by our own interests as a commercial company, to 
place upon tie issue of tickets to blacks such re- 
strictions and conditions as were specifically stated 


pressed to receive back the money which had been 
thus improperly taken. 
I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 
CHARLES M. BURROP. 
(OF Asgill, Virginia, United States.) 
Head Manager of the Cunard Company of Liners. 
Maidenhead, Berkshire, April 8. 





MR. FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 


To the Editors of the Liverpool Mercury : 

GenTiemen,—lI regret to find that a letter signed 
‘Frederick Douglass’ bas been published, in which 
my name is mixed up in a manner which appears 
to me to be very extraordinary and unjustifiable. 
Having been absent from Liverpool for a week, 
on business, I had not an earlier opportunity of no- 
doing this, which I shall now do as briefly as possi- 

e. 

The first time Mr. Frederick Douglass saw or 
met with me was not, as he states, before, but afler 
he had agreed with my people as to arrangements 
and accommodation for his passage on board the 
Cambria, with which he expressed no dissatisfue- 
tion to me, but the contrary. Mr. Douglass had 
no conversation whatever with me, except in the 
presence of three or four other individuals ; and 
the whole point of my remarks amounted to this,— 
that he (Mr. Douglass,) when coming from the 
United States some mouths ago, in the same ves- 
sel, the Cambria, as asteerage passenger, was in- 
vited by some of the cabin passengers to enter the 


From the Carlisle Journal. 
VILLANOUS CONDUCT. 


We have this week to record a fact which will, 
we are sure, cause the blush of shame to mantle on 
the cheeks of thousands of our countrymen, and 
raise in their minds a doubt that they are living in 
by salary in the 19th century. It has long been 
the of Englishmen, that the moment a slave 
set his foot on ground, from that moment 
he. became a free man—and entitled to all the priv- 
iliges of liberty. It is mortifying to find that we 
have beings amongst us—creatures in human shape 
—+striving to deprive us of this proud boast, and to 
sink us to the level of the blood-boltered slavehold- 
ers of America. 

In another column will be found a narrative which 
must make the blood of every true hearted man 
boil in his veins, Mr. Frepericx Dovetass, the 
emancipated slave, who has reeenuy been lecturing 
in this city and various other parts of the kingdom, 
on the horrors of American slavery, was about to 
depart for his native country, and when in London 
last week, he purchased a ticket entitling him to a 
berth on board the Cambria—one of Cunard’s line 
of steam packets, which was to sail from Liverpool 
on Monday last for Bosion, On that day he pre- 
sented himself on board the vessel; and was then 
coolly told that his berth, for which be had paid, 
was given to another; that during the voyage he 
must eat alone, and not dare to attempt to mix with 
the other passengers in the cabin, the use of which 
he had paid for. His skin had the ban of darkness 
upon it, and he must not be permitted to mix in so- 
ciety with the yellow-haired Saxon! Remonstrance 
was in vain; and the man who in England has 
mixed in the best society, has been courted and 
caressed by those of whom England has a right to 
be proud,—whose talents, eloquence, and general 
ability have won for him respect and admiration, 
was doomed to be treated as ay ‘accursed thing’ on 
board an American packet ship, owned ly Eng- 
lishmen, and freighted by the wealth of England ! 
Who were the parties to this villanous transaction, 
we know not; but there is not an honest man in 


To enforce the wrong for such a worthy cause, ’ saloon, and was the cause, whether intentionally or 
Dooms and devotes him us his lawful Feu unintentionally on bis part, of producing, by the 
= owren. observations he made use of, serious disturbance 


on board, which required the authority of the cap- 
tain to quell,in order to restore peace and safety. 
Under these circumstances, I told Mr. Douglass 
that had he not entered into the arrangements 
which had been completed, I should, undoubtedly, 
have considered it my duty to require of him, be- 
fore allowing him to embark, a distinct pledge that 


England but must pray, that 


‘ Heaven 
Would put in every honest hand a whip, 
To lash the rascals naked through the world, 
Even from the East to the West!’ 


CASE OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 
From a letter which appears on our fourth page, 





he would neither of himself, nor at the desire of jt will be seen that Mr. Douglass, a gentleman of 


others, follow such a course as was likely to lead 
to a repetition of such scenes of confusion as had 
formerly occurred. I added, that from the conver- 
sation that had just taken place between us, it was 
unnecessary I should act or say any more on the 
subject; I moreover told him that I should have 
taken the same course had his name been John 
Jones, or any thing else, instead of Frederick Doug- 
lass, or had he been the whitest man in the world, 
These were my words. All I find fault with is, 
that Mr, Frederick Douglass has withheld the en- 
lire conversation which took place between us; 
and, by suppressing the most material facts, and 
giving a spurious version, has misled the public. 

I admit, to the fullest extent, my accountability 
for what was actually done, or actually said, to Mr. 
Frederick Douglass by my people ; but, he having 
so commenced, by misrepresenting the conversa 
tion | myself had with him, I shall not discuss 
through the press, either now or again, his allega- 
tions as to what took place with others. 

lam, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
CHAS. M’IVER. 
Liverpool 12th April, 1847. 


From Jerrold's Magazine. 
MR. M'IVER OF THE ‘CUNARD LINE.’ 
To the Editor: 


‘Srr—I always read your paper with much pleas- 
ure, but I was more than usually delighted with the 


article in your last on the iniquitous, and I should 


think illegal conduct of the Cunard Company to 
that true man, Frederick Douglass. I hope, sir, 
you will have something more to say on this sub- 
ject. 

My reason for troubling you, is, knowing a little 
(through a friend) of Mr. M’lver’s history, the Liver- 
pool Agent, and also a large proprietor in the Com- 
pany. 

It appears that the eldest brother of the family 
went to America, and became a planter in Alabama 
—and accumulated a considerable property, which 
at his death he left to his family. Mr, M’lver, (the 
Liverpool Agent of this Company), when a youth, 
was also in Alabama for some years, where, doubt- 
less, he imbibed the American notions of the re- 
spect due to his colored brethren. It may be, there- 
fore, thatin this case, Mr. M’lver was as much 
gratifying his own private feelings, as consulting 
the ‘ interests’ of the Company. 

There was one point, sir, on which you did not 
touch, viz., that this Company receives government 
pay {or conveying the mails across the Atlantic. I 
think, therefore, the people of England (from whom 
the money comes) ought to express loudly their dis- 
approbation of the act of those who are in part, the 
servants of the public. 

I feel rather warmly on this subject, baving fre 
quently heard Mr. Douglass speak, and feeling 
much respect for him, 

Iam, Sir, yours respectfully, F..B.” 

Bristol, 14th April, 1847. 


OUTRAGE TO FREDERICK DOUGLASS, AND 

DISHONOR 'TO THE ENGLISH NAME. 

The whole country has heard, and with deepest 
indignation, of the reception of Frederick Doug- 
lass on board of the Cambria steam-packet. We 
have received a letter from an eye-witness of the 
fuct. Itsays that Frederick Douglass seemed to 
feel severely the insult—not so much as it regard- 
ed the fact itself, butas its indicating what he had 
to expectin America. Raising his hands, he ex- 
claimed with deep dejection, ‘I am going to the 
land of proscription, and have been turned back 
on the very threshold. Oh! if these things are 
done in the green tree, what will be done im the 
dry! 
But we ask, what have we to do with the despi- 
cable prejudices of Americans? We call upon 
the whole nation to resent this disgrace to the Eng- 
lish naine! We call ou the whole nation to demand 
of Government to take up the matter, andinsist on 
the Line of Packets Company making a public 
apology for this surrender of the honor of the 
British nation. This company is a British compa- 
ny, or chiefly so. It represents the Government, 
by the chartered conveyance of its mails. By the 
Parliamentary Returns of July, 1846, we see that it 
receives from this country £80,000 a year for this 
service, and next year it will receive £120,000. 
From 1840, it has received upwards of £536,000, 
—more than half a million of our money! and yet, 
in the person of Frederick Douglass, it has mean- 
ly betriyed the honor of the nation, and violated 
all our dear-bought pride of feeling on the subject 
of negru-emaneipation, at the nod of a few silly 
American passengers. ‘The matter cannot rest. 
England will resent the abandonment of her 
honor in the hands of her commissioned servants, 
and against the person of a worthy and high-mind- 
ed man, made free upon her own soil.—Howitts’ 
Journal. 





FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 


To the Editors of the Leeds Mercury. 

GentLeMEN,—It was stated in your paper last 
week, that a printing press, types, &c. had been 
presented to Frederick Douglass; and as such 
statement is likely to injue an effort now about 
to be made for supplying him with such a press 
and its needful accompaniments, we hope you will 
spare us a brief space for the correction of the report, 
A few of his friends, trom warrn admiration of his 
character and talents, and strong sympathy with 
him on account of the outrage recently perpetrated 
on him (and through him on the British public) 
by the directors of the Cunard line of American 
steamers,—and last, not least, from a conviction 
that it would do great service to the cause of hu- 
manity to enable him to become the proprietor and 
editor of an Anti-Slavery newspaper in the United 
States, his native country—are anxious to raise 
£500 sterling for this special object. This would, 
they think, be an appropriate testimonial to as noble 
a specimen of an enfranchised slave in character 
and talents, as ever crossed the Atlantic to set his 
foot on the soil sacred to freedom. 

Any contribution for this fund, from the numer- 
ous friends of F. Douglass in Leeds, will be receiy-' 
ed b 

Yours respectfully, 





come the change. Until then we are compelled 


. “ 


JOSEPH LUPTON, 4, Park-lane. 
THOS. HARVEY, 13, Briggate. 


“ 
“ele 


color, who has for some time past been on a visit to 
this country, has been refused permission to return 
to America in the Cambria steam-ship, except on 
the understanding that he would eat his meals sep- 
arately, and would avoid mixing with the white 
geutlemen iu the saloon! Mr. Douglass had taken 
and paid for his berth ; and in imposing these 
shameful conditions afterwards, and when his lug- 
gage was on board, there was a palpable breach of 
faith on the part of the agents of the company. 
This, however, is the least reprehensible part of 
the case. What are we to think of the meanness 
and cruelty which could put this insult on a re- 
spectable man, merely on account of the despica- 
ble prejudice which the American portion of the 
passengers might entertain against the hue of his 
skin? The press of Great Britain has given vent 
to but one expression of indignation and disgust in 
reference to this infamons affair; and it is to be 
hoped that among the friends of freedom and hu- 
man rights, even on the otherside of the Atlantic, 
it will not fail to call forth an adequate response. 
— Glasgow Citizen’ April 10, 1847. 





From the Manchester Examiner. 
COLOR A TEST OF RESPECTABILITY. 


Our readers will find in another column an ac- 
count of the shameful usage of Frederick Douglass. 
We shall be surprised if the whole British press 
| does not denounce, in the most indignant tone, the 
|mean and dishonorable conduct of the persons | 
who committed this flagrant breach of contract, | 
and so grossly insulted an amiable and deserving | 
man. In England, at this time of day, it is not to 
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From the Christian Penny Rec 
DEPARTURE OF FREDERICK Bene 
FOR THE UNITED sTaqpe O48 
Strange proceedings of the Directors of the § 
ship * Cambria? Steen, 
Our readers are familiar wit p 
erick Douglass. In our last Week's 1 1 Fred. 
inserted an abridged report of the ae ” 
at a numerous assemblage of the {ri/ ceilings 
abolition of slavery in Ame ; ne oe 
London Tavern, ‘to testifV their high we wh 
of the character, talents, and eminent Satimaation 
this eloquent champion of. his colored bon” 
and to bid him God speed in the ard Ht, 
on which he is about to enter jn the United labors 
on their behalf. This neeting was ‘i ev 
some of the most distinguished philanthroy “a 
the Metropolis; and ull bore cheerful te = 
the intellectual and moral qualities 
daunted advocate of liberty. 
great eloquence, the prese 
the United States, Mr. Dougluss remarked; «B 
Sir, 1 go back to the United States not as } ~ 
here. 1 came a slave, } go back free) 
here despised, I go back with reputati 
for human expectations ! They are ever doowe, 
to disappointment! We have Just received oo 
munications from our friends’ jn Liver gst 
Manchester and Rochdale, informing 4 of the 
disgraceful conduct, cireumstauitially detailed jx 
the insulted individual himself. “ye, 


When Mr. Douzglass left Manchester, he was ae 
companied by several friends, and proceeded " 
Liverpool, where he was joined by friends 

«at by other friends 
from Glasgow, Perth, Cork, Dublin, She field 
Wrexham, Rochdale, &c., who assembled to wit. 
ness his departure, and to testify by their pres. 
ence the affectionate esteem with whieh he ws 
regarded by them, as well as by the nu 
friends who had had the pleasure of his aequaint- 
ance. Atl0 o’cloek on Sunday morning, after 
having breakfasted together at Brown's Tempe 
rance Hotel, the whole party accompanied him ov 
board the steamship Cambria, where it was truly 
painful to witness the contemptuous looks which 
were cast upon him by some of the so-called Amer- 
ican gentlemen. At 11 o'clock his friends took 
their leave of him, and returned on shore, Short. 
ly afterwards the vessel moved slowly down the 
river, bearing with her from the shores of England 
one who, by his noble and anwearied efforts in 
the cause of his enslaved brethren, as well as by 
his many amiable and truly Christian virtues, bes 
endeared himselfto all who had opportunities of 
forming a correct estimate of his private, as well 
as of his public character. 

Ultimately, however, Mr. Douglass accepted the: 
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| be tolerated thata man isto be cheated and insulted 
because his skin happens to be a certain number of | 
shades darker than the approved standard. A fel- | 
low-creature may be benevolent, bonorable, cour- | 
teous—may possess refined sensibilities, a culti- | 
vated intellect, wit, eloquence and pathos—may | 
|have raised himself by unwearied perseverance | 
}and ‘manly self-culture, under circumstances of| 
| peril and difficulty almost unheard of, from a posi. | 
| tion of all others the most apparently hopeless and 
| debased, to the dignity of a free and intelligent | 
| human being—and yet, forsooth, because it was not) 
his lot to be born of the Caucassian race, he is not | 
to be permitted to enter the saloon of a British 

steamer—must not be seen in the company of ‘ hon- 

orable’ slave-owners—is not to breathe the same | 
atmosphere with merchants, legislators, and per-| 
haps even preachers of the Gospel of our human 
brotherhood and common destiny—is upon no ac- 
count whatever ‘to come within the wind and 
their nobjlity.” A more contemptible truckling to 
trans-atlantic tyranny—a more mean, unmanly, un- 
English stooping to one of the very lowest and! 
most degrading forms of prejudice, it has not been 
our lot to chronicle in the pages of this journal. 
As Britons—as men, we protest against this foul 
proceeding. After our ill-used friend we send our 
sincerest sympathy and warmest wishes for his fu- 
ture welfare, not unmingled with a feeling of hu- 
miliation that an insult such as this, so utterly re- 
pugnant to the genius of the English people, 
should have been offered by the British agents of 
a British vessel, to a man with whom the selectest 
company that ever sailed across the Atlantic might 
have deemed it a privilege to associate. 





F:om the London Morning Chronicle. 


As Mr. Mac Iver represents the affair, the mere 
physiological cirenmstance of the obnoxious pas- 
senger’s race and complexion bad nothing to do 
with his exclusion from the society of his fellow- 
voyagers. Mr. Douglass’s disqualification for the 
company of ladies and gentlemen was not physio- 
logical, but moral. It was not asa man of color, 
but asa mauvais sujet, that he was sent to Coventry, 
The company and their ship Cambria, we are in- 
formed, had bad rather too much of Mr, Douglass 
on a previous occasion, when having found his way 
from the steerage into the saloon, he bad been ‘ the 
cause, whether intentionally or unintentionally on 
his part, of produciug, by the observations he 
made use of, serious disturbances on board, which 
required the authority of the captain to quell, in 
order to restore peace and safety” Of course, the 
company felt a little shy about renewing their in- 
timacy with a customer of this quality. The pru- 
dent and responsible agent never would have for- 
given himself, had he been guilty of taking such a 
firebrand on board, without having provided the 
requisite securities against combustion. This 
doubly-hazardous cargo could only be shipped 
under the most stringent pracautionary conditions, 
The very least that Mr. Mxc Iver could satisfy bim- 
self with, in the case of so dangerous a person, 
was ‘a distinct pledge, that he would neither of | 
himself, nor at the desire of others, fullow such a 
course as was likely to lead to a repetition of such 
scenes of confusion as had formerly occurred.’ As 
for Mr, Douglass’s color, it‘ was not so much as 
named, except by way of disclaimer—‘I told him 
that I should have taken the same course had his | 
name been John Jones, or anything else, instead of 
Frederick Douglass, or had he been the whitest 
man in the world. These were my words.’ And 
we are left to the pleasing inference, that had Mr. 
Frederick Douglass been a quiet and well-behaved 
person. he might have been the blackest man in 
the world, but the Cunard company and the Cam- 
bria would have been delighted, all the same, to 
have his society in their cabin, as well as his cash 
in their till! 








From the Glasgow Christian News. 
AMERICAN INTOLERANCE IN THE PORT 
OF LIVERPOOL. 


Our readers, we doubt not, will peruse the letter 
of Mr. Frederick Douglass, with feelings akin to 
burning indignation, against the proprietors and 
agents of the Cambria, with some, or all of which, 
the blame rests—the blame of manifest dishonesty 
and abominable insolence ! He pays his passage, 
and fixes on his berth, with a view to cross the At- 
lantic, and rejoin his wife and family; and when 
he presents himself and his } e on board the 
steamer in the port of Liverpool, he is coolly in 
formed that he must mess by himself, and yield his 
purchased berth to another, and on no account en- 
ter the saloon, where may. sit enthroned A- 
mericans, who, as they have had nothing to do with 











slavery, but to buy and sell, and fodder, and whip- 


Se eee y+¥ Ne ost ee eek _ 


offer which was made to him, that the apar- 
ments of the eaptain should be placed at his dis- 
ger These apartments were recently occupied 
»y the Governer-General of Canada, and Mr. 
Douglass will therefore suffer nothing, so far as 
respects accommodation; but this does not at all 
lessen the shameful character of the whole pro- 
ceeding. Mr. Douglass, as may be easily imag- 
ined, felt keenly his position; aud before parting 
with his friends, he said to them, ‘I would go « 
thousand times more cheerfully, of my own free 
choice, in the poorest hold ofa ship, rather than 
remain here in consequence of the color of my 
skin’? He added, +1 feel, friends, and | eannot 
help it, that, in leaving this country, 1 am going 
from home to a land of oppression and slavery— 
a land of man-stealers.’ He bears with him from 
England some substantial, and many highly fa- 
tering testimonials of the estimation in which 
his talents and eonduet are held, and many au 
eurnest prayer has been offered up for his salety 
and prosperity. . 

Can our readers believe this? Is it possible’ 
But is not the Cambria av American? Is not the 
Company Ameriean? No! Had such a proserip- 
tion occurred in an American slip it need not have 
awakened our surprise; but in a British vessel— 
owned by a British Company,—and sailing trem a 
British port, it is sufficient to excite our warmest 
indignation. Such conduct is net more disgrace- 
ful to the Directors of Cunard’s line, than it is dis 
honorable to our country. 





From the Manchester Express of April 6th 


DEPARTURE OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
DISGRACEFUL PROCEEDINGS 

Frederick Douglass, the redeemed slave, whe 
has made England resound with his eloqueut (- 
nunciations and exposures of the Americat slave 
system, has left this couctry; but we ure svrry '° 
siy that there are circumstances conneeted with 
that departure whieh are disgraceful to Englisi- 
men in the highest degree, and which it will be 
our painful duty presently to notice. ore 

Mr. Douglass, it will be seeu, thought, that 
was without a legal remedy; but we believe Be 
he is mistaken, and that, had this disgraceful pr 
ceeding been known a few bours —? ens 
of the Liverpool friends of Mr. Douglass, on 
would have shown the repudiating agent that " 
was bound to fulfil the bargain which bad been 
entered into, As it was, Mr. Dougluss sece)'* 
the offer which was made to him, that the arn 
ments of the captain should be pliced ochencarse 
posal, These apartments were ays ° on 
by the Governor-general of Canada, and Mr. | on 
Jass will therefore suffer nothing, 59 fr #* wane 
accommodation ; but this does not at all lease “ 
shameful character of the whole proceeding. tin! 
bears with him from England some Ses 
and many highly flattering testimonials of er 
mation in which his talents and rvaangh sae up 
and many an earnest prayer bas been poate he 
for his safety aud prosperity. We beliew af that 
intends to reside in Lynn, Massacliusetts, ro blish- 
he has been provided with the means Ses him 
ing a printing office, with the view hey the yreat 
to publish a paper, edited by Wims' ance of tid 
object of which is to be the furtberan 
abolition cause, 





From the Glasgow Times. 
THE LAND OF LIBERTY. 


: of 
Where? When? Do we live !0 the “s 
the nineteenth oy or in ong ee i 
dark ages? Has the country wios pao 
leothrups expended £20,000,000 Jo a 
pore of the cena rp anes 
ritain—has it gravitated downw nel ee 
of an Sutiakbous’ slave state? The apiet en 
which hurries us along, amid ~ eal 
excitement of legislative reforms, er we Men's 
tions, demonstrations in favor of : Or hens 
Institutes, Whittington Clubs, 4 ae eration 
leaves the distinct impress of moral rere eedente 
yet amid the rush towards the apex for sane a 
in eivilization and enligtenment, sic es voli, 
oozes through the pores of apart of the rd pre 
something indicative of latent ignorant mili i. 
judice that even yetwould bow down in} be aonb 
fore certain units of humanity, who may oh 
to restrain the hatred they cherish toe erif eolot 
their fellow-men as have a skin dar will oer 
than their own. Thank Omnipotence - en wbie 
er be asin iv Britain, at least, not to 
man! a P 
We are certainly surprise 
phrase, at the cool insolene’ 
Frederick Douglass by some -_ 
with the ‘Transatlantic Steam Pac 
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* \- seulars will be found: in-anothee column. 
re - if possible, in what predicament society 
7 “be placed, ifsuch base conduct be not in- 

- eandemued, by the unanimous voice of an 
ee ad nation. We forbear further remarks, but 
oo The Times: 


4 the folowing from 
/ 





Private Correspondence. 
,MBRICAN CIVILIZATION 


Loxpex, Wednesday, April 7. 
4 of Brederick Douglass, embodied in 
nine’ . iy another column, from the Manchester 
ig fitted to Gill the mind with feelings of 
pep chat a cruel prejudice shonld still reign 
eg gud conduct of Christians, and lead 
on get in a manner that would disgrace bar- 
¢ ©6Mr. Douglass is a man of talent and in- 
his manners are those of a gentleman— 
ventiemat, be has been received and 
i hy multitudes of highly respectable people 
"United Kingdom. He has, during the last 
saat wnonths, travelled here by all sorts of con- 
vv oe pisited our public places, and in no in- 
pas he found Englishmen, ot Irish or 
» ehrinking from him on account of his 
resenting bis intrusion, Having his lib- 
chaaed by the generosity of English 
‘te a 18 about to return to his native land, 
" . {in my last. He weut to the agent of 
American packet in London, and, having bis 
vee that bis color would be no impediment 
a with the other passengers in the 
" oaid £40 for a particular berth. When 
oth | in Liverpool, he found that berth taken 
; was told the London agent had no 
cy to engage & berth to him—and, that if he 
in the packet at all, he must eat by himself, 
i teen aloof from the other passengers. Is 
oy ‘way ef leaching manners to these Amer- 
They find their brother guilty of a skin 
their own, and having power to 
a for such a worthy cause,” dvom 
" ke a beast, or leper, or a dangerous lunatic, 
felon—to some remote corner of 
lest he should come thetween the | 
- and these meu beast of | 
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a mixing 
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the wreng 
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teamer, 
and their nobility 
hristianity ! 


fo the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 





[accord with, and admire your seatiments 
-eqgue of Mr. Douglass. 
1310 [was a passenger in that noble steam 
«Great Western. A black clergyman, of | 
| unassuming manners, was on bourd, | 
teken a first-class berth at Bristol. A great) 
vas the consequence when he seated 
e had a right to do, in the main cabin ; 
otain informed the objectors, who, for | 
nor of Great Britain and Ireland, were all 
Smericans, that bis directors would rather heave | 
eall their company, and the emoluments 
than dispute the right, or be a party to 
any gentleman against whom the only 
: At the same time he was 
ved to provide another berth for the white 
lenman, whose lot placed him in the same eab- | 
i the Rev. Mr. ——, if be desired it. He did 
ihe reverend gentleman had a whole ecab- 
if without any additional charge. 
, * : . . « * 


color, 


to hinise 


ouly to add, the reverend black gentle- 
lid duty more than ence en the passage, and 
Ibelieve, by his getvtle and amiable manners, did 
with at prejudice before he arrived, even | 

is countrymen !! 
Your obedient servant, 


FAIR PLAY. 


wi Of 


Purliament-street, April 12 


From the 
ERICK DOUGLASS AND THE CAM- 
BRIA 


on with the entire press of all politics, 
the dishenest and scandalous pro- 
lings otthe managers of the steamship Cain- 

i reference to Frederick Douglass—a gen- 
n who has endeared himself to thousands 
i,and whose only crime is his complex- 
he paid for his berth, it was unjustly 
other, and be was doomed to pass the 
solitude like some felon. True, the 
vned him in the vessel was comfortable 
but such a breach of faith on such pre- 
ful to Britain. The fact, however, 
ve its effvets, and will do much to destroy 
wd and cruel distinctions of skin hitherto 
wedged by those who ought to_know bet- 


Glasgow Examiner. 
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From Leeds’ Mereary, 10th Aprif 


PREDERICK DOUGLASS 
ENGLAND. 


IN 


Our readers will peruse with indignation the 
this distinguished advocate of Negro Free- 

h records the fet thut on English ground 
sult and injustice has been done him for 
whatever except the color of his skin! 
| Nothing can excuse the truckling of the Cunard 
Company to the unmanly prejudice ef American 

tes aguint ene of the victims of their own so- 
We trust that the universal , 
. *y ol shame, which is now ringing in their ears, 
r then from ever repeating this insult to 

least on British ground. If 
Mean citizens cannet associate with nature's 
', let them sail and travel io solitary or 

1 beacon to all other people to 
rachice of oppression if they would not 
irom equal intercourse with the univer- 
if man. 
‘eperick Dovetass leaves the shores of En- 
with the sincere respect of every friend of 


: easol 


Tragements 
tut ur 


State 
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> i, aud the best wishes of all for the success | 
« great cause to which his life will hence- 
ledicated. 
» 
' ee { 
A ENGLAND MADE ASHAMED. } 
yi i) Jvsertin another column, a letter of Fred- 
: ‘Dougliss, explaining the treatment he has 
‘el from the agents of the steamship Cambria. 
respect, this eccurrence is fortanate. It 
* tle intensity of the American prejudice, 
as Mus act across the Atlantic, and drive 
. afr is of a wealthy company to commit so 
, _,. Soltrage on English feeling. Such a blow 
; ; * given to the national sensibility, resounds 
1 ‘the country. Through all its journals, the 
"Mushes. Every heart is affeeted with indig- 
ind shame, Every man feels how vile a 
m * that, which perverted education and per- 
‘ Ay, ‘gon can foster and sustain. —Sheffield In- 


2 Fr 
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om the Lendoa Sun of April 8th. 


: ent, .£ More ungenerous and disgustingly 
: in the eonduet evineed towards Mr. 
: tick Dov iL ASS,(whose letter we published | 
‘ uns of yesterday,) by the Liverpest| 
fe steam-ship Cambria, which runs | 
‘country and Boston, it were difficult 


‘tive 
t Such ere. | 
rr Pam nent is, indeed, an outrage upon | 
. ne and British philanthropy. Against | 
‘sandalous proceeding Mr. F, Dovauass, | 
ne his departure, wrote a protest which, 
.,. OWN appropriate language, ‘he felt! 
Neto his own rights as a man, as well as| 
c ¥ a4 ind dignity of the British public.”| 
. sures iken this step Mr. Dovexass has faith- | 
$ Dioded poeeted the judgment which every high- 
: "a et man will pass upon the disgrace- 
: the feelin min w experienced. We do not envy 
" A ierisan ich ought to actuate the mind of 
: iM Dora reading the concluding paragraph 
; ‘country .ASS’s Tetter:— 1 have travelled in 
. edo”, wimeteen months, and have always 
; weap atone My maa with other passengers, and 
, Sibel Tamer ness rnc my face towards sAmeri- 
4 teount of = pan anything like proseriplion on 
: j ant color.’ "The more we reflect upon 
: the | june Worse it appears. ‘The assertion 
. : Wtped.. 2 agent acted without authority is a 
- Lage g weuse. How happened it that Mr. 
2 te ttraet he informed o the objection to 
e a doe — entered into till the last mo- 
" p SS berth, an t had elapsed since he had taken 
" : re hy “ ; ” had made a particular inquiry 
. } “*eular nat “— ‘ls passage money. From the 
: barons ~ e of this inquiry, even if the Lon- 
veg) wt RO doubt as to his authority, it is 
t 4 Tted either the i he had, im the interim, ac- 
: ; y, Liver, © directors in London (if any,) 


i oon hook agent, with the question which 
; ming 18S had put and the answer he had re- 


I. If y is 
> Was so 
WS view » and the arrangement 





red as objectionable and unauthor 








ised, Mr, DowGiass ought to have been warned 
of the fact at the earliest moment. As the mat- 
ter now stands before the public, who can say but 
that the other passengers intimated to the compa- 
ny their repugnance to the manner in which they 
had agreed to accommodate Mr. Doverass in the 
Cambria, and that then, and not before she was 
on the eve of leaving the harbor, regardful only 
of their pockets, and shamefully regardless of the 
constitutional laws of freedom, for which England 
has so long been proudly renowned, the company 
determ'ned to sacrifice Mr. Doucvass to the vilest 
prejudices that can warp the human mind? But 
whether this was the real state of the case, or 
not, itis grievous to consider the miserable and 
dishonorable extent to which a company, partly 
formed of Englishmen, have condescended to pan- 
der to the tyrannical conceits of the upholders of 
slavery. America may boast of her freedom, but 
so long as her practice belies her vaunted princi- 
ples of equality, the sons of genuine freedom 
will laugh her toseorn. For ourselves, we should 
heartily rejoice if the Government were in a con- 
dition, without a breach of contract, to mark its 
sense of insult which has been offered to the 
British nation, in the person of Mr. Doverass, 
by withdrawing the allowance which they make 
to the company for the conveyance of the mails. 





From the London ‘ Universe’ of April 10th. 


A letter in another column will inform the read- 
er of the indignity offered to Mr, -Frepericx 
Dotei'ss, now on return to his native land in 
the steam-packet Cambria, The facts are soon 
told. 

» + ? * 7 e * * 

Whence this exclusion? Was he unfit for so- 
cial intercourse with the other passengers? Was 
he supposed to be a way wnggne character? No 
such thing. God,‘ who has made of one blood 
all nations of men,’ bad given him a darker com- 
plexion than any of the other passengers, and for 
this he is insulted, degraded socially, excluded. 

And this, let it be remembered, took place in 
England—in Liverpool—and on board a steam- 
ship, a large proj ortion’of whose proprietors are 
Englishmen!—yes, these free-born (Kaa a 
consent ‘for filthy lucre’ to a regulation which 
excludes from social intercourse some of the 
finest specimens which ever came from the hand 
of God. Some of our contemporaries have fallen 
into a mistake about this particular case of social 
injustice; they attribute it to the presence of 
some American passengers on board the Cambria. 
We have a strong impression that this is a mis- 
take, and that the insult offered to Freperick 


luded to, and that the statements set forth in that 
letter are entirely untrue. 
No one can regret, more than | do, the unplea- 
sant circumstances respecting Mr. Douglass's p 
; but I can assure you that nothing of the | 
again take place in the steam-ships 
am 
] am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
S. CUNARD. 
22, Duke-street, St. James’s, April 13. 


THE LIBERATOR. 


BOSTON, MAY 14, 1847. 








NEW-YORK ANNIVERSARY. 
New-Yorx, April 11, 1847. 

My Dear Friexp: ALew 

Our anniversary meeting hasjast closed. It was 
attended by a large throng of highly intelligent and 
reflecting persons, and the proceedings were of the 
most satisfactory and inspiring character. 1 am 
satisfied that an unusually powerful inipression was 
made on the minds of those‘present. The attention 
they gave to the various speakers was deep and ear- 
nest, and they frequentiy responded in bursts of en- 
thusiastic approval to the bold and stirring senti- 
ments that were uttered. Occasionally, a few his- 
ses could be heard from some evil spirits who were 
tormented just at the right time, but their opposi- 
tion was very feeble, and only served to bring out 
all the better feelings of the audience in loud and 
protracted applause. The result has clearly demon- 
strated a wonderful change in public sentiment, es- 
pecially in this city, within a comparatively short 
period. To-day, on our platform, doctrines were 
maintained, and sentiments advanced, in regard to 
Charch and State, the Union and the Constitution, 
not only without uproar, but with strong approval, 
that would have subjected us to great peril, if they 
had been uttered a few years since. As sure as the 
sun shines, or water rolls, or the grass is growing, 
our anti-slavery leaven is fermenting the whole 
lump of society. God is with us, and never work- 
ing more diligently for us, than when the clouds 
are the thickest, and the prospect most dubious. At 
the commencement of the meeting, | read portions 
of the 2d and 18th chapters of Jeremiah, which 
seemed to me singu‘arly applicable to the history 





Dovetass is the result of a standing regulation 
of the company to whom the vessel belongs. If! 
we are correct, it shows all the more clearly how 

necessary it is immediately to investigate the 
rules of a company to whom we pay so large a| 
sum for the transmission of the mails; and to| 
demand that those rules shall harmonise with the | 
spirit and genius of British liberty. If this mat- | 
ter be taken up with spirit and energy the Cunard | 
Company will rescind the obnoxious rule. 








} 
DISGRACEFUL TREATMENT OF  FRED-| 
ERICK DOUGLASS. 

| 
To the Editor of the Manchester Examiner. | 

Sirx,—I read in your Tuesday’s paper, with a 
degree of painful interest | can searcely describe, 
the account you furnished to the public of the | 
treatinent received by Frederick Douglass, from 
the owners of Cunard’s line of packets between 
Liverpool and New-York, and I have since been | 
most forcibly struck with the conviction, that it is 
due tothe Christian feeling of this country, no less 
than to the consistency of our own character and 
professions on behalf of our brethren in bonds, 
that we, by some mode, mark our signal disapprov- 
al and condemnation of the indignity Mr, Douglass 
has received from the proprietors of the ship be- | 
fore alluded to. Englishmen have now, for many 
years, heard a good deal of the horrors of slavery, 
but hitherto, I am sorry to say, there has not been 
that general manifestation of desire to labor in the 
cause of abolition, which there ought to be and 
which there must be, before any impression can be 
made on the strongholds of American slavery. 

The moral sentiment of this country must and | 
would have great influence with the American 
republic, and if it were but firmly and determin- 
edly expressed, I feel assured it would shake fo its 
foundations that abominable institution. Here, 
however, we have a case in point,—a case occur- 
ring on our own shores, serving to illustrate the 
studied insult and contumely to which the coloniz- 
ed population are subjected,—no matter what their 
character, intelligence, and general Christian worth 
may be. 

Sir, if this instance does not arouse the Christian | 
feeling of this country, and set the abolitionists of 
England to work in earnest, I know not what will. 
For myself, [regard it as a solemn duty, in which 
our own honor is in a great degree involved, that 
we see Mr. Douglass set right in this matter. Iam 
a very humble individual, and I do not presume to 
dictate in any thing; at the same time I would re- 
spectfully suggest, that a society be formed, and 
funds raised, to institute inquiry into the matter; 
and that, if the law of England will reach the 
owners of Cunard’s line, in this case, it be enforced 
against them,—not in a revengeful spirit,—but as a 
mark of the moral sense of Englishmen against the 
gross wrong of which they have been guilty, and 
us a simple act of justice between the British peo- 
ple and the oppressed negro, E. H. K. | 

Stockport, April 7, 1847. 
| 





From the London Weekly Chronicle, 11th April, 1847 
THE ARISTOCRACY OF ‘THE SKIN. 


The writer of this letter is the African who, es- | 
caping from slavery, came to this country for the | 
purpose of agitating the Slave question, where he | 


has attended several mneetings, made many speech | 


ll | 


| es, created some dissension by attacking the Min- 


isters of Religion countenancing slavery by ac- | 
knowledging the brotherhood of ministers in Amer- 
ica, or the Christian Communten of Congregations | 
there who do so: and who may be said to have | 
carried the majority of his hearers with him. He| 
is, then, a celebrity in his way ; and, without falling | 
into the extreme views of some who very patural- | 
ly laud the phenomenon beyond his actual qualifi- 
cations, it is not to be denied that he is an extraor- 
dinary man. 

That, however, is not now the question. Mr. 
Douglass, about to quit this country—the philan- 
thropic feelings of which has purchased his eman- 
cipation, and sent him forth a free man—free, at 
least, from personal restraintin America on account 
of his color, if not from the vengeance of Lord | 
Chef Justce Lyrch—bas been arrested in his| 
progress, in a manner not only disgusting in itself, | 
and discreditable—at least, reflectively, to the Na- 
tion, butin a mode which, we have no doubt, has 
no color of Law to support it. 

It isa great pity that Mr. Douglass did not stand 
upon his rights: and insist upon all his privileges | 
as a passenger; insult he tight have received— 
perhaps coercion ; but the laws of England know | 
how to punish both, and Mr. Douglass could not, 
have so persisted, and the Company and its ser-| 
vants so resisted, without giving a right of action, | 
in which a British Jury would have beeu apt to 
give very sufficient damages. , 

How far Mr. Douglass has now compromised 
that right we are not prepared to say, without a 
full statement of the tacts ; but surely the Govern- 
ment might mark, at least, its sense of the mon- 
strous and iftegul wrong done to Mr. Douglass by 
the Company, which has so shamelessly pandered 
to the delicate sensibilities of that smart people, 
who go-ahead, annex, repudiate, eat with their 
knives, spit upon the carpets, and deny the human 
nature of half of God’s creation, because it is black. 


BLACK AND WHITE DISTINCTIONS. 

Four of the four thousand Ethiopian Serena- 
ders at present in England applied tor berths on 
board the ‘ Cambria,’ to return totheir native Ethi- 
opa, but were refused on account of their color. 
It was only when they had taken the soot off their 
faces, and bad was hed their hands of the foul dis- 
grace of being geuuine blacks, that they were al 
lowed to associate with the American passengers. 
We wonder the Yankees, in their hatred of every- 
thing black, do not, when they represent Othello, 
make him a white general.— Punch. 














TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 
Sir,—Observing in The Times of oe a let- 
ter, signed * Charles M. Burrop, of Asgill, irginia, 
United States, Head Manager of the Cunard Com- 
pany of Liners,’ I to inform you that ho such 
person, or any other individual in the Uni States, 
holds ahy share or interest ii the ‘sfeam-ships ak 





| port of the state of our cause and the action of ther hearty thanks of this meeting be given to Mr. Doug- 


| urer, then read his report, by which it appears that 


| two hundred dollars. 


and career of this country—its deliverance from co- 
lonial vassalage, its subsequent forgetfulness of God, 
its grievous wandering from the path of justice, its 
worship of the Moloch of slavery, its liability to 





divine retribution. Our beloved and unswerving | 


friend Samugr May, Jr., formerly of Leicester, but} 
now of Brooklyn, Ct., followed in a devout and ear-| 
nest prayer for guidance, strength, and victory over| 
the dark spirit of oppression. Mr. Gay, the editor of | 
the Standard, then read a brief but gratifying re- | 
Society during the year. Francis Jackson, Treas- 
the income and expenditures of the Society, since 
the last anniversary, have been nearly sink THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS, leaving a balance in the treasury of 
Wendell Phillips then offered 
the following resolution ; 

Resolved, That the duty of every American is to’ 
give his sympathy and aid to the anti-slavery move- | 
ment; and the first duty of every citizen is to de- 
vote himself to the destruction of the Union and the | 
Constitution, which have already shipwrecked the 
experiment of civil liberty, and bid fair to swallow 
up the hopes of every honest man in a worse than 
military despotism ; assured that out of the wreck, 
we may confidently expect a State which will un- 
fold, in noble proportions, the principles of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, whose promises made us 
once the admiration of the world. 


This resolution was advocated by Mr. Phillips” 
with that earnestness, boldness and eloguence,which 
mark him as the James Oris of the new revolution 
forliberty. It had many passages of great power, 
which went through the vast assembly with elec tric 
effect. 

The platform was next taken by Frederick Doug- 
lass, after I had made some introductory statements 
respecting his mission to England, his treatment on 
board of the Cambria, and the indignation of the 
British press universally, in relation to his exclusion 
from the cabin of that vessel. I read the withering | 
comments of the London Times on that disgraceful | 
transaction, as a sample of English feeling respect: | 
ing the American prejudice against a dark complex. 
ion. There were some in the audience, who plainly | 
indicated that it caused their democratic ears to tingle. 
But when [ announced the cheering sequel of this’ 
affair, that henceforth there is to be no_ proscription 
on account of color on board of the Cunard line, the | 
pleasure that was exhibited by the audience, and the | 
applause that followed, were worthy of a strictly | 
British assembly. 

! 


The following is the resolution which was sus- 
tained by Douglass : 





Resolved, That slavery is a system so demoralizing | 
and inhuman, so impious and atheistical, so hostile to | 
the cause of liberty and Christianity throughout the 
world, that to seek its immediate extinction in this 
and every other country where it is tolerated, is the 
right and the duty of the people of all nations, by all 
proper instrumentalities :—That this Society, as the 
representative of three millions of American slaves, 
proffers its grateful acknowledgments to the Chris- 
tians and philanthropists of England, Scotland, Ire- 
land and Wales, for the powerful testimonies that 
they have borne against the sin of slaveholding, un- 
der all circumstances, and especially in a land boast- 
ing of its civil and religious liberty—for their warm 
approval of the anti-slavery movement in the United 
States, and those who are its unflinching advocates 
—and for the charitable aid they have extended to 
us, in various ways, from time to time; assuring 
them that they have neither labored nor spoken in 
vain, and invoking them to continue their co-opera- 
tive efforts, until the last slave on the American soil 
is set free. 

Douglass was eminently successful in his speech, 
and was warmly applauded from beginning to end. 

The meeting began at 10, and terminated at 1 
o’elock, on the topmost wave of popular gratifica- 
tion. I regret that our stanch friend from the West, 
James W. Walker, had no opportunity, for lack of 
time, to address the assembly, but he will speak this 
evening at the Apollo Saloon. We have quite a 
| number of our truest friends brought together from 
| Various parts of the country, and I have no doubt 
|Our subsequent meetings will be highly interesting 
jand edifying. 

To-morrow evening, our colored friends in this 
city will give Douglass a grand reception meeting: 
in haste, but with renovated spirit, 
Faithfully yours, 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 
=e - =r 
THE CUNARD LINE OF STEAMERS--.PREDER- 

ICK DOUGLASS--TRIUMPH OF THES RIGHT. 

Never before have we devoted so large a portion 
of the Liberator to any one topic with a higher de- 
gree of satisfaction, than we have our present num- 
ber to a recurd of the strong and emphatic rebukes 
of the English press, in relation to the unjust and 
contemptible treatment of Fxepericx Doverass 
by the Liverpool Agent of the Cunard line of steam- 
ers. 

That press—‘ from the Lend’s End to John 
o’Groat’s house’—from the mammoth Times in Lon- 
don, down to the smallest village newspeper—has 
poured forth one overwhelming torrent of popular 
disgast, indignation and astonishment, at the pro- 
scription, after the manner of American colerphobia, 
on board of a British steam-ship, of « maxn—a most 
deserving and noble-minded man—on account of| 
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stow on him. This traly represents the feelings of 
the British people, who justly regard the cruel prej- 
udice which every where prevails in the United 
States against the colored population as the most 
vulgar, the most inexcusable, and the most wicked 
of all the aristocracies that curse and afflict the bu- 
man race. But the termination of this affair on 
board of the Cambria has resulted in a glorious tri- 
umph of justice over the foul spirit of complexional 
caste. 1t will be seen, by the letter of Mr. Cunard, 
that he has given his pledge that, henceforth, there 
shall be no distinction of color known on board of 
his steam-ships. Cheers for that glorious victory ! 





THE HORRORS AND ABOMINATIONS OF AMER- 
ICAN SLAVERY. 

On Monday evening, March 29th, a very large au- 
dience assembled in the New Hall, Northa:npton,Eng- 
land, to heara lecture on the above subject, by Mr. 
Frederick Douglass, the celebrated fugitive slave from 
America. Thomas Sharpe, Ei-q., Mayor, being called 
to the chair, introduced the subject and the lecturer 
to the meeting, by a very appropriate allusion to 
the moral influence which nations may exert upon 
each other; showing how the decided and strong eX- 
pression of the feelings entertained on the subject of 
American slavery in this councry would affect the 
public mind, and ultimately the social institutions, of 
the United States. 

It is impossible to do justice to the power and el- 
oquence with which Mr, Frederick Douglass advoca- 
ted the cause of his oppressed brethren. The bitter 
experience of his own life, during the greater part 
of which he shared all the sufferings of the three 
million slaves in North America, supplied him with 
ample materials for the picture he gave of the hor- 
rersand abominations of American Slavery ; and the 
great command of language, tie deep pathos, the 
lofty sentiment,and the profound knowledge of human 
nature which he manifested, enhanced the vividness 
of the picture, and brought out more prominently the 
horrors and iniquity of that system, which, there is 
reason to believe, continues to crash the moral and 
intellectual capabilities of thousands of noble and 
God-like spirits like his own. 

The lecture was listened to with intense interest, 
and it was received thoughout with the most hearty 
and raplurous applause. 

The following resolution was then moved by the 
Rev. W.A. Jones, and seconded by John Latehmore, 
Esy., and carried unanimously :—* That this meeting, 
deeply impressed with the horrors and injustice of 
the unchristian and inhuman system of slavery, de- 


| sires to record its deep abhorrence of the cruelty and 


abominations which that system involves, and pledg- 
es itself to exert every influence to bring about the 
speedy and entire abviition of this great and crying 
evil. 

The Rev. J.T. Brown then moved,—*‘ That the 


lass for his able and spirit-stirring lecture ;’ and paid 


| a just tribute to the noble and generous spirit of self- | 
| sacrifice with which he had devoted himself to the 


emancipation of his race, conveying to him the 
hearty and best wishes of the meeting for his con- 
tinued success, prosperity and happiness. 

This resolution was seconded by George Baker, 
Esq., and carried by acclamation. 


Mr. Douglass returned thanks for the kindness | 


with which he had been received, and hoped that the 
warm and benevolent interest which the meeting had 


manifested in the condition of the oppressed slave, | 


would lead the members of every denomination of 
Christians in this town to influence their fellow-be- 
lievers in America, to engage heart and soul in the 
work of negro emancipation. 


The meeting separated, after passing a cordial and | 


unanimous vote of thanks to his worship, the Mayor, 
which was moved by the Rev. W. A. Junes, and 
seconded by Mr. Frederick Douglass. 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS'S LAST PUBLIC 
APPEARANCE IN ENGLAND. 


This interesting man, (says the London [nquirer,) 
concluded his labors in this country on Thursday 
evening last, April Ist. 

During the month of March, he was most actively 
engaged in addressing audiences almost every night, 
in Carlisle, Newcastle, Wrexham, Manchester, Shef- 
field, Northampton, &c. &c., and on the 30th he re 
turned to London, to be present at the crowded Soi- 
ree held in honor of him at the London Tavern, a 
full report of which was given in last week's Inqnir- 
er. 

On the 31st of March he spoke at a public meeting 
at Bridgewater, and on the following day finished the 
important services which his anti-slavery lectures 


| in England have been rendering the cause of his en- 


slaved brethren, by addressing a large meeting con- 
vened by the ‘ Bristol Auxiliary Anti-Slavery 
League,’ at the Public Rooms, Broadmead, in that 
city. 
localities to hear Mr. Douglass before he sailed for 
the United States, that he had been obliged to de- 
cline thirty invitations to lecture during the last 
week. 

The chair at the Bristol meeting was taken by Ed- 
ward Thomas, Esq, a member of the Society of 
Friends, and the following resolutions were passed 
with enthusiastic unanimity :— 

Proposed by J. B. Estlin, Esq., seconded by R. 
Norris, Esq :— 


So great was the desire of persons in various 


Ist. Impréssed with a high sense of the eloquence, 
zeal, intrepidity, and powerful arguments with 
which Frederick Douglass has advocated the cause 
of his enslaved countrymen, during his sojourn in 
the British Isles,—this meeting tenders him a cor- 
dial welcome ; and would express its sincere thanks 
to him for consenting—earnestly as his presence is 
desired in many other places at this parting moment, 
—to pay his Bristol friends a farewell visit. 

Proposed by Joseph Fry, Esq., seconded by Samu- 
el Worsley, Esq.:— 

2nd. We offer him our unfeigned congratulations, 
that, through the instrumentality of those English 
friends whom his public conduct and private virtues 
had attached to him, he is now no longer a Slave ; and 
that he can return to the United States, without any 
fear of being sent back into slavery by those laws of 
their Constitution, which contradict the assertion that 
America is the Land of Freedom. 

Proposed by J.C. Neild, Esq, seconded by Rev. 
Edwin Chapman :— 

3rd. It is our earnest prayer, that safe from the per- 
ils of the sea, he may retarn in health and comfort 
to his family and friends, and to the scene of his fu- 
ture labors in the anti-slavery cause ; and that it may 
please the Almighty Disposer of events to spare his 
valuable life to the happy period when the unwearied 
efforts of himself and the noble band of abolitionists 
with whom he is associated in America, shall! result 
in the emancipation of every slave upon the soil of 
the United States. 

Frederick Douglass then came forward, amidst 
warm and prolonged greetings, and poured forth one 
of his eloquent and stirring effusions. He dwelt for 
some time upon the wrongs inflicted upon the free 
as well as the enslaved blacks in the United States, 
owing to the cruel antipathy felt by the white peo- 
ple towards the colored races. The causes and char- 
acter of the present war with Mexico, and of’the 
annexation of Texas, as intended to perpetuate sla- 
very, were placed in a remarkably perspicuous point 

| of view. Mr. Douglass next described the rapid ad- 
, vance of the anti-slavery movement during the last 
, Six years, ard paid an eloquent tribute to the intre- 
pidity, lofty principle, singleness of purpose, and 
Christian character, of William Lloyd Garrison. 
He explained how it was that the American Church- 
es had slandered the abolitionists with the accusation 
of infidelity ;—it was because the anti-slavery party 
_had rebuked the religious denominations of the land, 
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and disregarding their Christian duties; and be 
showed how the continuance of slavery was due to 
the churches of America. He expressed his belief 
that there were no more pious and faithful Christians 
in America, than were to be found among the aboli- 
tionists; and in fervent language declared how en- 
tirely his own hopes rested on the truths of the Gos- 
pel. Mr. Douglass then acknowedzed the heart-felt 
satisfaction he experienced on receiving the resolu, 
tions that had been passed that night; they were not 
only most gratifying to his own feelings, but would 
be valuable to him hereafter, in their influence upon 
others. His associations with Bristol would ever be 
deeply interesting to him. When last he addressed 
an audience in that room, it was on the eighth an- 
niversarg of the evening preceding his freedom from 
bondage. This night, ten years ago, (at least the 
night before Good Friday,) he had passed in the 
woods, planning with four of nis friends the escape 
which proved unsuccessful. He referred with much 
feeling to the silver inkstand presented to him ashort 
time ago, by his Bristol friends, and trusted that 
when he was in America, he should worthily employ 
this elegant testimonial, by the exercise of his pen in 
behalf of his oppressed countrymen. He concluded 
aspeech of nearly two hours’ duration, by an affec- 
tionate farewell. 

C.J. Thomas, Esq., proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Douglass for his interesting address, which was 
carried with immense cheering : and when the chair- 
man, after receiving the acknowledgments of the 
meeting, quitted the chair, hundreds of the audience 
pressed forward to the platform to shake hands with 
Frederick Douglass. One party of between twenty 
and thirty young men and women remained on their 
seats ; they were the blind pupils from the Bristol 
Asylum ; as soon as Mr. Douglass perceived them, 
he descended from the platform, and allowed each of 
them the gratification of shaking hands with him, 
and bidding him adieu. 

The Chairman having mentioned in his opening 
address that it was the desire of Frederick Douglass, 
on his return to America, to purchase a printing-press 
and to start a colored newspaper, the opportunity was 
thoughta favorable one for proposing a subscription 
toaid Mr. Douglass in this and other purposes. The 
suggestion was well received, and £14 was coliected 
at the door, when the meeting dispersed. 


a 





Extract of a letter from one of the most respected 
and indefatigable friends of the anti-slavery cause 
in Engtatid, dated 

Briston, April 19, 1847. 
My Dear Bro. Garnison : 

in case you may not see the last ‘Inquirer,’ I 
senda copy to you to secure your seeing the Reso- 
lotions which we passed at the last public meeting 
attended by Frederick Douglass in this country. 
He slept at my house on the night of the meeting, 
and set offon the following morning for Liverpool 
to embark in the Cambria. I trust he will have an 
|agreeable voyage out, notwithstanding the annoy- 
| ance that presented itself on his embarkation. Save 
and except this personal vexation to Douglass, the 





| affair will be productive of good in many ways.— 
|The taking Douglass's part by the * Times’ and 
|* Morning Chronicle’ will draw most extensive no- 
| tice to the subject. Already, Mr. Cunard has ex- 
pressed his regret at the conduct of his agent, and 
‘declared no similar occurrence should ever again 
take place in any steamer with which he was con- 
nected, and as regards Frederick Douglass himself, 
|a brisk subscription to help him in having a print- 
| ing press under his control, is evincing the sympa- 
| thy of his anti-slavery friends in his mal-treatment. 
| Whatan extraordinary sensation is produced on 
| your side of the water, in reference to the purchase 
| of Douglass's legal freedom!" Excuse me if! say, 
| that it does not raise our estimation of the good 
sense and proper feeling of some of your anti-slave - 
ry fellow-laborers. To some extent, however, it 
explains to us the almost unintelligible tendency 
we see to dissensions among the American aboli- 
tionists, occasioned, I doubt not, from their disagree- 
King and contending about comparative trifles, each 
maintaining most dignifiedly his own right of inde- 
| pendent judgment, but being very unwilling to al- 
low his neighbor the same privilege. 
sin has been committed, by the kindly intended act 
of making Douglass as happy as his legal security 
now renders him, it lies at our doors; you in Ameri- 
ca are not responsible for it. They who declaim 
against Douglass for accepting this boon, are prac- 
tising a very cheap philanthropy. They would find 
it quite easy to be martyrs—by proxy. 

lam at present in correspondence with Mr. J. 
Oswald Murray, who is in Paris, respecting the 
publication in France of Miss Kate Parkes’s trans- 
lation of F. Douglass's Narrative ; and there seems 
every prospect of its being printed there. 

I mean to direct one of the same ‘ Inquirers’ which 
I forward to you, to Hugh Auld, that, if the paper 
ever reaches him, he may see how Douglass was 
treated in Bristol. The preceding ‘Inquirer,’ (that 
for April 3d,) contains the best report | have seen 
of the soiree, given to Douglass in London on March 
30th. The Noncomformist’s is inaccurate. E. 





iP The writer of the following lettcr is one of 
the most practical and active reformers in the old 
world—doing good continually. 


A BROTHER IN A DARE SKIN. 
Wa. Liorvp Garrison : 

Dean Frienp—It was my privilege, together with 
friends from Glasgow, Perth, Dublin, Wrexham, 
Sheffield, and Manchester, to meet Frederick Doug- 
lass at Brown's Temperance Hotel, Liverpool, on 
Saturday, the 3d of April, for the purpose of not only 
giving an expression of esteem to him personally, 
but lifting up a practical testimony against the 
damning system of American ‘ man-stealing,’ in 
whatever aspect it may present itself. It might per- 
haps be wicked, but [ could not help feeling grateful 
when Frederick informed us of the treatment he had 
received in the course of the afternoon, from the 
Cunard company—grateful, not at the injustice of 
the company, or the essential wickedness of the 
passengers, but that American man-stealers had ap- 
peared once mure before the British public in their 
true colors, and that the liberdtion of our brethren 
and sisters might, as a consequence, be brought to a 
speedy termination. 

Afler breakfasting with Frederick on Sabbath 
morning, we proceeded to the small steamer, and as 
soon as we went on board, all eyes were turned 
towards us, general conversation seemed instantly 
suspended, and our friend became the one subject 
|of conversation. I shall never forget the contempt- 
uous looks which were directed towards Frederick, 
especially by the would be ladies, and, personally, 1 
felt more uncomfortable amongst them, than when 
visiting and conversing with sheep-stealers or horse- 
stealers in our own prisons. Although Frederick 
appeared in good spirits, still he felt somewhat per- 
plexed in his mind; and in proof of this, I remem- 
ber him observing with considerable earnestness, 
when about to leave the shore for the Cambria, ‘1 
feel, friends,’ said he, ‘and I connot help it, that, in 
leaving this country, | am going from home to a land 
of oppression and slaver,—a land of man-stealers.’ 
And if additional proof was needed that the Ameri- 
cans would do their utmost to wound their noble 
brother's feelings, it was furnished before we took 
leave of him, on board the Cambria; for they were 
distinctly overheard remarking, with a Satanic sneer, 
‘There's that black fellow, Douglass." When some 
fifteen of us were seated, for a few minutes, with 
him in the apartments lately occupied by the Goye- 
nor General of Cansda, he said, in hig own impres- 
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sive manner, ‘I would go, friends, a es | 


' 


poorest hold in the ship, than remain hére in conse- 
quence of the color of my skin.’ We did what we 
could to cheer up his mind, and in a few minutes 
took leave of him—commending him in Spirit, to- 
gether with onr brethren and sisters in bondage, and 
all the true. friends of abolition throughout the world, 
to Him who commands vs ‘to loose the bands of 
wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, to break 
every yoke, ahd let the oppressed gv free’! 

After watching the vessel which carried ovr 
esteemed brother, as long as the naked eye could 
discern it, we returned in company to the Tempe- 
rance Hotel, and lost no tine in sending off a.copy 
of the memorable >tter which Fr derick addressed to 
* The Times.’ Early on Monday morning, I got the 
printer in Rochdale to furnish me with 250 copies of 
the letter, and after endorsing the same, posted at 
least fifty copies to editors in different parts of the 
country, and also forwarded slips to friends through- 
out the kingdom. The first notice appeared in the 
Manchester Express and Liverpool Mercury of Tues- 
day, the 6th April, and excited considerable interest, 
and when The Times of Tuesday appeared with 
Frederick's letter at the top of a column, the subject 
became the topic of conversation; but when The 
Times appearec on the Thursday following, with a 
thundering leader, every British abolitionist ‘ thanked 
God and took courage.’ It would be a waste of 
time to comment upon the importance and extensive 
circulation of the respective papers in which Frede- 
rick’s letter has been inserted. Suffice it to say, 
thatevery influential paper in Britain has not only 
contained the letier, but the editors have spoken out 
on the great question, in language which cannot but 
be productive of a vast amount of good. As I hap- 
pened to be passing through Manchester, Ediaburgh 
and Glasgow, this week, I visited the public reading 
rooms in these cities, and observed Frederick's letter 
in upwards of a hundred English and Scotch news- 
papers; and it occurred to me that I could not serve 
the cause better than by collecting, cutting out, and 
sending the accompanying twenty-five editorial arti- 
cles on the subject. Ihave seen many valuable edi- 
torial articles, which absence from home has pre- 
veuted me from collecting, but the enclosed from 
The Times, Evening Sun, Morning Chronicle, Daily 

fews, Nonconformist, Douglass Jerrold’s, Weekly 
Chronicle, Atlas, Leeds Mercury, Manchester Guar- 
dian, Liverpool Mercury, Glasgow Argus, Edinburgh 
Scotsman, &c. &c. &c.—these will give not only the 
abolition friends in America, but Dr. Cox, with all 
the aiders and abettors of slavery, an idea what the 
English, Welsh, Irish and Scotch people think of 
MAN-STEALERS, as well as man-stealing. 

1 also enclose copies of M'lver’s milk-and-water 
letter; also Charles M. Burrop's hoax, and 8. Cu- 
nard’s answer. I trust Frederick will address a let- 
ter to The Times, in answer to M’Iver’s of the 12th 
April. This will be anxiously looked for by all par- 
ties here, not so much on account of anything 
M'lIver has advanced, as to ascertain what has taken 
place on board the Cambria ducing the voyage. 

Every blessing rest and remain with you, and all 
the real friends of the enslaved ! 

WILLIAM LOGAN, 

Rochdale, near Manches, April 17, 1847. 





iy The preceedings of the reception meeting 
given to Frederick Douglass, by our colored 
friends, in Belknap-street church on the 3d inst., 
are reluctantly deferred till next week. 
ee) 


DONATIONS FOR THE STARVING PEOPLE 
OF IRELAND. 
Amount received in money, $2084 
A Friend in Kingston, Mass., by letter, qd 
Wm. G. Barker, West Walworth, N. Y., 5 
2 boxes clothing from friends in Seekonk. 
FRANCIS JACKSON. 











NEW-ENGLAND ANTI-SLAVBRY OONVENTION . 

The advocates and friends of the fettered and 
down-trodden millions in the United States are 
hereby notified, that the THIRTEENTH NEW. 
ENGLAND ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION 
will be held in Martgoro’ Cuarst, Boston, on 
TUESDAY, May 25th, at 10 o’clock, A, M., and 
will continue in session for three days, as usual, 
This is the most attractive and most numerously at- 
tended anti-slavery anniversary held in any part of 
the country, during the year. It is hoped, and be - 
lieved, that the approaching meeting will excite un- 
paralleled interest, bring together an overwhelming 
host of those who have enlisted to the end of the 
conflict with the Slave Power, and give an impulse 
to the cause of impartial liberty that shall be felt in 
every part of the republic. Be our watchwords— 
‘IMMEDIATE EMANCIPATION! NO UNION 
WITH SLAVEHOLDERS" , 

In behalf of the’ Board of Managers of the Mas- 
eachusetts Anti-Slavery Society : 

FRANCIS JACKSON, President. 
Epxunp Quincy, Secretary. 





WORCESTER COUNTY SOUTH DIVISION 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

_ A Quarterly Meeting of this Society will be held 
- os on Wednesday, May 19th, at 10 o'clock, 

The Western, Worcester and Norwich rail-roads 
afford an easy conveyance from the different parts 
of the district direct to Oxford; and we call upon 
the members of the Society, and the friends of the 
Cause, to make the meeting @ large and effective 


one. 
SAMUEL MAY, President, 
Jous M. Fisk, Secretary. 





LEAGUE OF UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD. 


All persons who have signed the Peace Pledge of 
Universal Brotherhood, are invited to attend a meet 
ing, to be held in the vestry ofthe Usiversauisr 
Cuaret in the city of Providence, R. L., on Tues 
day, 18th inst., at 10 o'clock, A. M., to organize 
the League for Rhode tsland, and to appoint dele- 
fates to attend the formation of the American 

eague in Boston, the last week in this month. All 
who desire a knowledge of this new Peace move- 
ment are also invited to attend. Some gentlemen 
from abroad are expected to address the meeting, 
and it will be held during the day and evening. 

8. W. W., Servant to the League. 





ANT-SLAVERY LECTURES. 

Wm. R. Bliss and Henry Watson, a fugitive from 
Mississippi, who has served twenty-six years asa 
slave, will plead the cause of our brethren in the 
following places, viz :— 

Lunenburg, Friday and Saturday, even., Mayl4, 15 
Leomioster, Sunday, day and evening, “ 16: 


Fitchburg, Monday and Tuesday even. “ 17, 18 
S. Gardner, Wednes.and Thursday,“ + 19, 20 
Hubbardston,Friday and Saturday, “ % Q1, 22 
Princeton, Sunday, day and-evening, 23. 


ir Wil the friends of the slave make. the neces- 
sary arrangements, and notify the meetings in the 
abovenamed places? 





Appison Davis wiil lecture on slavery in the fol 


lowing places :— ‘ 
Holliston, Thursday, May 
a) snggche 


Sherburne, Saturday and Sanday, 





THE WINDHAM COUNTY. ANTI-SLAVER 
SOCIETY, . a 


Will hold a Convention at Danielsonville, on Tues 
day the 18th of May, commencing at 10 o'clock, and 
continuing through the day. Addresses will be de- 
livered on the occasion, by C. C. Burleigh, Samuel 
ser | and others. Alldre invited to attend. ) 

hen tyrant power is increased, threatening to 


subjugate the nominally free to its control, is it not ~ 


time to rouse the people from their ruinous slumber, 
that right and freedom becoine not obsolete terms in 


our Netter > 
JAMES 8B. WHITCOMB, President. 
Lucian Burteian, Secretary. 


MARRIED—On the 5th inst., by Rev. Frederick 
'T. Gray, Mr. John W. B. Smith to Miss Harriet 
Burr ; 6th, by the same, Mr. Jonas Elias to Miss 
Louisa n. oat A 





DIED—On the Gth inst., in.this city, Mes. ‘Elia 
Wecden, formers of Neweorts df aged PS, 
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s And comfort thou thy peonle, for the Lord Let them, as far as practicable, be embodied in a ‘Providence, 1 find Justice everywhere as beautiful, jus of the state of Christendom at Swedenborg’s 
POET K i. oc Bee J, peop ‘ % > z tag 1 know this | time, and his own testimony, based upon a pro- 
Will, in His own good time, be glorified ;— large representative body, that thereby a fund may ~” cortpin § but vengeance Nit eo 1 of God and | found Ayele of ite posh ; fully corroborates 





From the Liverpool Mercury. 
BUILD UP THE SCAFFOLD! 
svacEste 8Y READING In THE “MERCURY” oF arn. 2xD, 
AN ACCOUNT OF A RECENT EXECUTION aT MORPETH. 
Build up the seaffold ! 
The hammers rang with a hollow sound, 
As they drove the planks in the fatal ground, 
And every nail, and bolt, and bar, 
Fell on the ear with @ horrid jar; 
And as echo bore the sound along, 
Death cavght it up with a fiendish song— 
The tranverse beam they ‘ve now fixed on. 
The carpenter his work hath done. 
Build up the seaffold ! 


Build up the seaffold! 
Up in the prison two men lay, 
Watehing th’ approach of the coming day, 
Stealing in, through crevice and ebink ; 
Each starts and trembles, and shudders te think, 
(As his pulse doth beat, and his heart throbs loud, 
Like a weaver's shuttle weaving bis shroud,) 
He shall once more behold the sky, 
As they lead him like a dog to die! 

Build up the seaffold ! 


Build up the seaffold! 
One dreamt Jast night of his youthfal joys, 
When he played on the green with the village boys ; 
And in his cottage home did share 
His father’s love and his mother’s enre ; 
Theo, in bis dream, grew a man apace, 
As when he loved der with a smiling face, 
And, kissing her, woke! Can words supply 
That felon’s angeish, about to die ? 
Build up the seaffold! 


Suild ap the seaf ld! 
The other dreamt of erime and blood, 
He thought the devil before bim stood, 
And asked him if bis will was made ; 
*}'ve nothing to leave, the febun said ; 





| 
The devil answered, * The sag thou ‘st om } 
Will be serambled Sor like a trophy won, 
And some would barter theiz dearest hope, } 
Fora lek of thy hair, or thy strang hing rope.” 

Build ap the seaff)\d! 


Build wp the scaffold ! 
The chaplain comes, with a solemn tread, 
To pray with the living already dead; 
The gaoler, the sheriff, the hangman tec, 
Make up the law's offieial erew ; 
And Death is there with a ghastly grin, 
Like a helhsh showman ‘ about to begin’ — 
The wretehes writhe, and sob, and sigh, 
They rise, they dress, they eat—to die? 
Build up the seaffold ! 


Build up the senffld! 
The prison doors are opened wide, 
Led forth are the felons, side by side ; 
Death's victims in this mard’rous show 
Now wildly stare on the heads below ; 
They hear the roar ofthe mighty erowd, 
Gathering louder, and yet more loud ; 
They see them fight, for places nigh 
The spot where mea are about to die? 
Build up the seaffeld’ 


Build ap the seaffold ! 
Amid coarse ribaldry and seoff, 
A ery is raised—* They're now turned off" 
They straggle and plange ; they touch the grownd! 
And one is turning round and reand: 
But of this strange, unseemly motion, 
The hangman had never the slightest motion ; 
So, tiget-like, he sprang on his back, 
And jerked till his nech was beard to erack! 
Build up the scaffold! 


Build up the seaffold! 
The hanging is o'er—the men are dead— 
Artists come to take east of cach head; 
The curtain falls, the crowd disperses, 
With imprecations, and oaths, and curser; 
And some were taken that crowd among, 
For felony, where dead felons hong ; 
For home, for drink, the erowd departs, 
And leaves the scene with hardened hearts 
Baild up the seaffold’ 


Build up the seaffold ! 
Hath Christ said, ‘Man by man shall die ? 
Shall man th’ Almighty's place supply, 
And slaughter him whom He bids live, 
Taking the life he cannot give ? 
Oh! justice her wide bounds o'er-ran, 
When man e’er slew his felhow-man ; 
And reason, mow, to Heaven cries, 
For sometimes innocence thus dies. 

Build up the seaffold * 


Build up the seaffold ! 
What lesson hath the gallows taught ? 
What meral good to the people browght ? 
E'en some in age have tro@, to die, 
The plank they watehed with youthfal eye ; 
Vet statesmen will uphold this show— 
This hangman's fair’ Do they not know, 
Though man hath o'er man's body power, 
His life is God's eternal dower? 

Build up the seaffold ! 


Build up the seaffold ° 
Punish the felom for bis crime, 
Bat let the morderer live his time. 
For, shot from all communion, then, 
From a)}, save that of boly men, 
His punishment may be the rod 
That Ieads his soe! to heaven and God. 
Empty sounds ase the prayers he saith— 
The felon manaeled for death! 

Build up the seaffold! 


Build up the scaffold! 
Oh ! blot out this barbarous law ! 
The felon's death—the crowd's * Harrah !"— 
The quivering wreteh—the hellish strain— 
Crowd fast upon my swelling brain ; 
The nation soon must raise her ery 
'Gainest this vindictive butchery :— 
Legislators, yield, or fall, 
For, heed ye must !—the People call! 
Downy witn tHe Scarrotp! 
Liverpool, April 3d. L'INCONNU. 





From Howitt's Journal for April. 
FAREWELL TO FREDERICK DOUGLASS, 
WHO SAILED FROM ENGLAND FOR AMERICA, APRIL 
4ru, 1847, EASTER suNDar,. 
Burssixas be with thee, Freedom's noble Son ! 
Thow leav'st thy Fatherland of Liderty, [man, 
Where thou hast dwelt as man should dwell with 
To seek the crue] Stepdame's blood-stained soi), 
Who gave thee for thy birthright stripes and chains, 
Nor granted thee, secure, to tread her shores, 
Until was paid a paltry sum of gold, 
To stamp the patent of nobility 
Which God's own hand bad set upon thy brow !— 
— Farewell! Thou 'rt armed with a rich panoply 
Of sympathy and love from English hearts, 
And prayers that rise to heaven in thy behalf. 
With this thou wilt not feel the darts of scorn, 
Arrows from lying lips, weapons of rage, 
That will assail thee. Nobly thou wilt stand 
To fight the battle of thy injured race, 
Armed with the Christian's weapons, faith and hope. 
Go forth, our Friend and Brother! Cry aloud, 
And with a yoice America must hear, 
Tell her of all her huge iniquity, 
And bid her loose the bands of wickedness,” 
Set her oppress’d ones free, break every yoke,— 
Ete, without mockery, she can keep her fasts, 


Or raise to heaven a pure and boly prayer. 











They that delighted in their evil ways,t 

That cast you out from men, that set their feet 
Upon your neck, and e’en blasphemed the name 
Of the Most High, to cover o’er their sin ;— 
Their fears shall come upon them, and their shame | ty of the association. 
soliciting contributions, by which the rich escape 
bearing the burden in proper proportion with the 
poor, would probably be discontinued. And the re- 
ceivers would take their portion, not as degrading 
charity, but as a right. 


Shall sink them in the dust, beneath the glance 
Of the offended nations. Still hope on, 
For Christ must yet subdue his enemies. 

This day the churches ring the gladsome sound, 
* The Lord of Life is risen!’ He died to save 
The world from its iniquity ;—he rose, 
That, in sure prospect of immortal life, 
We night be new in spirit. Come the day, 
When a pure light shall beam upon thy race, 
E’en from the rising Saviour ;—when the Sun 
Of Righteousness shal] melt their heavy chains, 
When, with hearts full of joy and thankfulness, 
Forgiving their oppressors, they shall join 
The severed links of Nature's holy ties, 
And taste the bliss of heaven, while yet on earth ! 
Oh, may'st thou see that day ; and may the gifts 
In merey sent thee, of rich eloquence, 
A fervent, thankful heart, warm, earnest zeal 
That no repulse can cool, and patient trust 
In the subduing power of truth and love, 
Hasten its glorivus coming !—Thus, farewell ! 


Bristol. M.C. 





* Isa. lviii. t Isa. Ixvi. 





From the London Inquirer. 
THE ADIEU. 
Thou bright star of Liberty, Douglass! farewell ! 
Yet how fleeting the glimpse of tiny ray ‘— 
Complain not, my soul !—it were folly to dwell 
In regions all blazing with day. 


Then adieu, noble Douglass! to dark realms be- 
nighted 
In Tyranny, haste thee away : 
] would not detain thee, though e'er so delighted— 
Yet ‘tis bitter to lose thy sweet ray. 


Still, Douglass, good-bye! for, hark ! Liberty calls, 
in Slavery's chains sadly groaning ; 
Then forth o'er the wave, where the dread tempest 
howls ! 
Yes, away to the fettered—the moaning ! 
April 5, 1847. James. 


Neen 
REFORMATORY. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT NOT ORTHODOX. 

Because the infliction of the death penalty asa 
punishment for crime is inconsistent with the views, | 
those who assume the name of Orthodox, advo- | 
cate respecting the doctrine of grace, and the ap- 
propriate punishment of the wicked beyond the 
grave. Grace suspends the infliction of the appro- 
priate penalty for sin— grants all sinners, during | 
this life, a reprieve—provides for the forgivness of | 











those who repent or become holy—seeks their re- | 
pentance or reformation, that they may be forgiven, 
by all appropriate means. Under the economy of | 
gospel grace, the only kind of punishment admissi- 
ble is that limited kind, called chastisement, which 
aims directiy to the reformation of the offender.— | 


‘He (God) chastens us for our profit, that we} 
Now the inflic- | 
tion of the death penalty, even supposing it justly | 
deserved, is inconsistent with the doctrine of grace ; 
because it seeks not the refermation of the criminal, 
but his destruction in sin. It is, according to 
Orthodoxy, designed to cut short, and does actually | 
terminate his season ef grace, and sends him toa 
world of misery everlasting, where no grace will 
ever cull him to repentance—not even offer him a! 
chance to become good or happy. But it is said, he 
may repent or become holy between conviction and 
This, however, is a mere 


may be partakers of his holiness.’ 


| 


execution, under grace. 
may be. But, to secure this result enters not into 
the design of government in the infliction of the | 
death penalty. The good of the community, not | 
the good of the criminal, is what government seeks 
in this case. They sacrifice the guilty individual, 
that his destruction may deter others from the com- 
mission of a similar crime. His reformation and 
salvation are not taken into the account. This in- 
fliction of the death penalty is inconsistent with the 
Orthodox doctrine of grace. 

It is also inconsistent with the Orthodox view of 
the punishment of the wicked beyond the grave. | 
This view is, that the wicked are not annihilated— | 
oh no! Annihilation is a dreadful heresy; but ina) 
state of conscious, miserable existence, they are to | 
be everlastingly imprisoned in hell. This docirine | 
is advocated, because of its greater influence in the | 
prevention of crime, than annihilation would have. | 
An Orthodox professor in one of our theological | 


seminaries has adduced this as an argument 1n favor | 


of the everlasting punishment of the wicked—its | 


influence necessary to restrain the saints or angels 
of heaven from sin. But those who hold this view, 
(at least most,) advocate the infliction of the death 
penalty for crime in this world, instead of imprison- | 
ment, because of its greater restraining influence. 
That is, they advocate the annihilation of the wick- 
ed in this world, but go against it in the world to 
come. For the infliction of the death penalty is the 
annihilation of the criminal; he is blotted from ex- 
istence under civil government on earth. This is 
advocated, too, when far greater reasons exist for 
his imprisonment on earth, and annihilation beyond 
the grave, than exist in favor of the opposite. For 
if imprisonment, instead of the death penalty, should 
be the criminal’s portion in this world, he might 
reform, under grace, and ineternity be forever good 
and happy. But those who are sent to the prison of 
hell, are sent there because their day of grace is 
ended, and they are irreclaimable. Therefore, to be 
consistent Orthodox men, they must either advo- 
cate the abolition of capital punishment, or advocate 
the annihilation of the wicked beyond the grave. 
Jamaica, Vit., May 1, 1847. 8. L. 





VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


Bro. Garrisos : 


be secured for the aid of the sick and unfortunate. 


Thus a resort to the odious poor-house system would] |; hi t prevails, under the guise of Chris- having reached its consummation, are very strong. 
be prevented. Nor would there be a painful feeling ia Bren sui is sought for in the |If we take Swedenborg’s view of the neture of 
of dependance entailed upon the recipients of the boun-| name of God! the t are quite irresistible, and no more 

Also the common practice of| The aim may be not to revenge a crime, but to to be denied than the death ofthe heart and aes 


will be use‘essto carry on a crusade against secret 
societies. 
they only supply the demand. 
press them, institute a Christian association, which 
will do all their boasted beneficence, and, at the same 
time, acknowedge God’s supremacy, even when he 
made of one blood all nations of the earth. Thus by 
bringing in the genuine article, all counterfeits will 
be driven out of the market. 
suggestions ? 


Classes in Society,’ preached at the Melodeon, on 


ed by C. & J. M. Spear, 40 Cornhill, and B. H. 


ly, but the recognition of Human Brotherhood 
stops mainly there. 
Society ; it has little influence on national Poli- 
tics or international Law—on the affairs of the 


Human Brotherhood has more influence vow than 
hitherto; I think in New England it has a wider 
scope,a higher range, and works with far more 
starving thousands in Ireland, whom we only read 
of; for the down-troddep Slave, though of anoth- 
er race, and dyed by Heaven with another hue; 


The hand of qur charity goes through every land. 


|to arude and bloody age. 


his Providence. I shudder to think at the Barba-|it. Thus the antecedent probabilities of the church 


—, p-4 — the offender from hy eicen | 
t and ot from the ni fe a 
In all modern legislation, the vi opie te ‘The canfirraction Which: Bwedeubicg’s annun- 
_slowly yielding-to the design of preventing erime. ciation receives also from subsequent events, is 
The method is to inflict certain uniform and spe- very remarkable. To say nothing of the absolute 
jonate to‘ new birth which the sciences have experienced 
since that event, evincing a far more orderly influx 


into nature than had ever before taken place, let us 


the others to respire 





cific penalties fur each offence, 
the damage which the criminal has done ; to make 
the punishment so certain, so severe, or 80 infa- e 
mous, that the offender shall forbear for the future, ' glance for a moment at our own national economy, 
and innocent men be deterred from crime. But/ which offers a very fuil confirmation of the fact in 
have wea right to punish a man for the example’s question. We are a nation without an aristocracy, 
sake? I may give up my life to “save a thousand and without a priesthood. We have all manner of 
lives, or one, if I will. But Society bas no-right ; private aristocracies and private priesthoods, repre- 
to take it without my consent, to save the whole | senting divided individual sentiment, but we have 
Human Race! [admit that Society has the right | none representing the united national sentiment : 
of Eminent Demain over my property, and may|we have no national aristocracy and no vational 
take my land for a street; may destrey my house |creed. Whatever of either exists among us, does 
to save the town; perhaps seize on my store of|so by tolerance, not by appointment. The people 
provisions in time of famine. It can render of this land, earnestly seeking to secure the freest 
me an equivalent for those things. Ihave not the | development of their human faculties, and the high 
same lien on any portion of the universe, as on jest possible enjoyment of life, did not feel the 
my Life, my Person. To these J have an unalien-j established institutions of Christendom to be ne- 
able Right which no man has given, which all} cessary to that end, and they made no provision 
men can never justly take away. For any injus-| for them in their polity. This isa pregnant fact 
tice, wilfully done to me, the Human Race can ren-| in modern history, that wise and good men, in 
der me no equivalent. framing what they deemed the best possible scheme 
I know society claims the right of Eminent Do- | of national prosperity, wholly omitted from it every 
main over Person and Life, not less than over | merely professional institution, leaving all such to 
House and Land—to take both for the common-|the contingencies of private fancy and individual 
wealth. I deny the Right—certainly it has never| resources, Neither their own nor their children’s 
been shown. Hence to me—resting on the broad | earthly welfare, in their opinion, called for such in- 
ground of natural justice—the Law of God—cap-| stitutions, and they provided none, No doubt 
ital punis! t wholly inadmissible— | most of these men had class preferences, and sec- 
Homicide with the pomp and formality of Law, | tarian attachments; no doubt each of them loved 
| Itisarelic of the old barbarism—-paying hurt for|his own class and his own sect better than any 
hurt. No one will contend that it is inflicted for | other, and would have rejoiced in their aggrandize- 
the offender’s good. For the good of others, I con- | ment; and yet they one and all felt the general 
tend we have no right to inflict it without the suf- | life of man, or the universal earthly interests of 
ferer’s consent. ‘To put a criminal to death seems | humanity, to be so wholly unrelated to the pur- 
to me as foolish as for the child to beat the stool it| poses of any class or sect as such, as cheerfully to 
has stumbled over, and as useless too, J am as-| exclude them all from the national polity. 
tonished that nations with the name of Christian This fact, I say, strikes me as a pregnant proof, 
ever on their lips, continue to disgrace themselves | of the consummation of the nominal Christian 
by killiug men, formally and in cold blood; to do|Church, Not otherwise could such a phenomenon 
this with prayers— Forgive us as we forgive } do-| have appeared. We present the spectacle of the 
ing it in the name of God! Ido not wonder that legitimate children of that church, when provi- 
in the codes of nations, Hebrew or Heathen, far|dentially summoned to construct a polity which 
lower than ourselves in civilization, we should find | should best promote their own and their children’s 
laws enforcing this punishment; laws, too, enact- | earthly welfare, deliberately renouncing all its dis- 
ed in the name of God. But it fills me with| tinctive institutions. As a nation, we reject the 
amazement that worthy men in these days, should | name and institutions of Christendom. Nation- 
go back to such sources for their wisdom; should | ally, we are out of Christendom. This may be a 
walk dry-shod through the Gospels, and seek in happy or an unhappy circumstance to us, as we 
records of a barbarous people to justify this atro-| severally feel about it; but of the circumstance 
ciousact! Famine, Pestilence, War, are terrible | itself, I apprehend there can be no question, And 
evils, but no one is so dreadful in its effects as the | the only explanation it admits of, in my opinion, is 
general prevalence of a great theological idea that that which Swedenborg alleges, viz., that the Chris- 
is false. tian Church regarded as an outward or literal econ- 
omy, has in truth come to its end, or fails any 
longer to connect the human race with heaven. 


As long as no such fraternity shall be formed, it 





The age demands some such thing, and 
If you wish to sup- 


What say you to these 
Who will begin ? 
Thine for humanity, 

ALEXANDER WILDER. 
Verona, N. Y., April 27, 1847. 


el 
TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS. 
Extracts from a Sermon on ‘ The Dangerous 


Sunday, Jan. 31, by Theodore Parker—just publish- 


Greene, 124 Washington-street, Boston. 





The spirit of Christianity comes into the Fami- 


It does not reach throughout 


World 1 know the Idea of 


taken as a whole. 


power than elsewhere. Our hearts bleed for the 


yes, for the Savage and the Suffering everywhere. 


If there is one quality tor which the men of New 
England may be proud, it is this—their sympa- 
thy with suffering Man, Still we are for from the 
Christian ideal. We still drive out of Society the 
Ishinaels and Esaus, This we do not so much from 
ill-will as want of thought, but thereby we lose 
the strength of these outcasts. So much water 
runs over the dam—wasted and wasting! 

In all these melancholy cases, what is it best to 
do? what shall the Parents do to mend their dull 
Boy, or their wicked one? There are two meth- | 
ods which may be tried. One is the Method of 
Force, sometimes referred to Solomon, and recom- 
mended by the maxim,‘ Spare not the rod and 
spoil the child? -That is the Old Testament 
way, ‘Stripes are prepared for the Fool’s back.’ 
The mischief is—they leave it no wiser than they 
found it. By the law of the Hebrews, a man 
brought his stubborn and rebellious son before 
the magistrates,and deposed: ‘This our son is 
stubborn and rebellious: he will not obey our 
voice. He isa glutton and a drunkard!” There-| ihe events which preceded, and in those which 
upon, the men of the city stoned him with stones,! huye followed the alleged date of that catastrophe, 
and so ‘put awny the evil from amongst them!) an ample warrant of his allegation; while be will 
That was the Method of Foree. It may bruise; discover in the subject matter of the allegation 
the body; it may fill men witn fear; it may kill.| jtself, ihe only sufficient theory of the events. 

I think it never did any other good. It belonged } But, however this may be, lam only concerned 


. . j 5 
1 may ask iseelligeat | here to protest, in the most earnest manner, against | ‘ e Or rewi . 
your ascribing to Swedenborg any such jnade-| it can be easily imagined that these were highly 


men who have tried it, and I think they will con- | 

fess it was a mistake. I think J may ask intelli- | quate ideas of the church, as your position implies, acceptable donations, inasmuch as many of us at 

gent men on whom it bas been tried, and they will and to maintain that, in his view, the chureh meant, | the time were very much reduced in our stock of 
when regarded in its totality, the constituled social | provisions. There were also many of us, during 





SWEDENBORG AND THE CHURCH. 
We take another extract from the ‘Tract for the 
New Times,’ entitled ‘ Letter to a Swedenborgian.’ 





Correspondence of the N. O. Delta. 
MEXICAN WOMEN. 


During the progress of the siege of Monterey, 
there were constunt and affecting evidences of the 
kindness the Mexican women afforded to the sol- 
diers of the American army—to the regulars as 
well as volunteers. When our men and officers were 
passing through the streets of the city, during the 
most exciting intervals of the baule, they would run 
out of their houses with baskets filled with bread and 
cakes of different kinds, and distribute the contents 
amongst the officers and soldiers, without the re- 
ception of fee or reward for their kindness. And 


I have not the space here, however, to justify, 
by a minute appeal to history, Swedenborg’s alle- 
gation of the close of the Christian Cherel in the 
middle of the last century. Every reader may 
do this for himself at his leisure. He will find, in 








say, ‘It was a mistake on my father’s part, but a 
curse to me 4 I know there are exceptions to that! order of Christendom. By the Christian Church, | the siege and after we had entered the city, placed 
reply; still ] think it will be general. A man iS he meant, as he himself has explained it: ‘the, i? different yards in the place, where we fired from 
seldom elevated by an appeal to low motives;) tract of country where the word was possessed | the tops of the houses upon the Mexican troops, 
always by addressing what is bigh and manly and read? he meant the public order of Christen- | who were stationed in the public squares or 
within him, Js fear of physical pain the highest; dom, based upon the principle of an hereditary | Plazas. : ! 
element you can appeal to in achbild ; the most ef- aristocracy, and involving the whole framework | fiere, too, our toils and lassitude were greatly 
fectual? 1 do not see how Satan can be cast out, of society—involving the enforced subjection of soothed by the tender assiduities of the Mexican 
by Satan, I think a Saviour never tries it. Yet the peasant to the peer, of the laity to the clergy, femates. There were some of them still remain- 
this Method of Force is brief and compact. It re-| of the slave to the muster, of the ignorant to the ing in the houses which backed upon these yards, 
quires no patience, no thought, no wisdom for its learned. So long as charity had maintained its | who cheerfully tendered their services to cook for 
application, and but a moment's time. For this foothold in Christendom, this order had served to us, receiving asmall amount of compensation from 
reason, I think, it is still retained in some families' connect men with heaven. In fulfilling its estab- | those who had money, and to those who were des- 
and many schools, to the injury alike of all con- jished relations, both the peer and the peasant, the | titute of means, handing food without any reward 
cerned, Blows and violent words are ot correc-' priest and the laic, the master and the slave, the | whatever, ‘ / 
tion—often but an adjournment of correction:| geholar and the pupil, bad felt some other bond I he humanity of the Mexican women was also 
sometimes only an actual confession of inability 10 than that of a reciprocal selfishness, prompting brightly manifested during the most intense beat of 
correct. . _ , each to love only himself in the other. So lon , | the action, in causing the wounded among the 

The other is the Method of Love, and of Wis-| consequently, the established order was produc- | American soldiers to be removed out of the streets, 
dom not the less, Force may hide, and even si-| tive of good to both parties: so long, in other | Where they laid weltering in iheir blood, into their 
lence effects for a time; it removes not the real words, the church stood. connected. with heaven. | houses, where they caretully and tenderly dressed 
causes of evil. By the Method of Love and Wis-| But now all this was changed. The multiplica- | their wounds, and provided them with food and 
dom, the Parents remove the causes; they do ued tion of conflicting interests consequent upon the | drink, They also evinced the most ardent devo 
tie the Demoniac, they cast out the Demon, not by | Reformation, the incessant and envenomed strug- | Won to such of the wounded soldiers on the Amer- 
letting in Beelzebub, the Chief Devil—but by the | gle for power, to which all the nations were aban | ican side as were taken prisoners by the Mexicans, 
finger of God, They redress the child’s folly and| doned, had communivated a blight to every sphere and sent to their hospital. They dressed their 
evil birth by their own wisdom and good breed- | of social life, and more or less corrupted every re-| Wounds, washed their closes, and brought them 
ing. The Day drives out and off the Night. lation which man bore to his fellow, Av infideli- , {uit of different kinds without any charge for their 

* * * ° ty of the most besotted kind had taken the place of | pams. 

ae — be done ae bie oe pg, Sr ae prot Se ee the sacred truths ! 
children of Society, who refuse to keep up with! of the Word of God, which had never indeed been 
the meet or legnl i, ee of Mankind ? They —_ ee aoe jong — 
area Dangerous Class. There are three things whic yuried under the glosses of a false theology; but | : : ‘ 
are Lometimien confounded ; there is Error, an un-| now, the very existence of spiritual things, » abl er 180 Goveramoet stetk tat el peter pense 
intentional violation of a Law. Sometimes this| existence of God, even, had become, as we learn | army, nag ee ee thie: the Son hecend alae 
comes from abundance of life and energy; some- from the memoirs of the time, objects of flippant | acres of government land. While the Adjutant Gen- 
times from heedlessness, which is iguorance for derision to the princes of the church, and the | eral with one hadd is advertising rewardg to the 
the time. Next there is Crime, the violation of a| great ideas of immortality aud of heaven and hell,! amount of more than thirty-three thousand dollars, 
buman Statute, Suppose the Statute also repre-| were considered only as inventions of the wise to | for the recovery of more than one thousand deserters 
sentsa Law of God—the violation thereof may be; awe the vulgar. from the army, with the other he 18 offering bounties 
Pe voout caf igvorences or of Sera it mer = Tt was at this juncture that Swedenborg an-| of twelve dollars, and two dollars additional, for 
rom a Dac eart, ven 1 yvecomes a in—the 


nounced the consummation of the first Christian 
wilful violation of a known Law of God. There} Church, or its utter desolation as to goodness and 
are many Errors which are wot Crimes; and the| truth. Now the credibility of this annunciation to 
best men often commit them innocently, but not | us depends, not so much upon the proof of Swe- 
without harm, violating laws of the body or the| denborg’s spiritual Hlumination, as upon the na- 
soul which they have not grown upto understand, | ture of the fact itself, and its antecedent probabili- 
There have been many Crimes—yes, conscious; ty, If, on the one hand, we accept the statement | been made a life member of the* Western Home 
violations of man’s law, which were not Sins, but} ofthe nature of the church, and its relation to the} Missionary Society of Baltimore’ We suppose that 
rather a keeping of God’s Law. There are still a| life of man on the earth, and on the other hand, | those who did this were firm believers in the senti- 
great many Sins not forbidden by any human stat-| accept the testimony of history, in regard to the ment of the New Orleans divine, that ‘every can- 
ute—not considered as Crimes. It is no Crime to! state of Christendom, I imagine we shall scarcely | non ball isa missionary, and every soldier a colpor- 
go and fight ina wicked war; nay, it is thoughta| need the proof of lis spiritual experience to con-| teur.'—Ohio Christian Journal. 
virtue, Jt was a Crime in the Heroes of the 


vince us of the truth of bis affirmation. He rep- 
Americar: Revolution to demand the unalienable; resents the church as sustaining the same relation forces in Suni da 500 
Rights of man—they were ‘Traitors’ who did it;! ot Dee ege exceeds OO, most of them Vary 


to the race of man on earth, as the heart and Jungs P 
a Crime in Jesus to sum up the ‘ Law and the! sustain to the rest of the body. As the heart and | heavy pieces. They were captured at 
Prophets’ in one word, Love—he was reckoned an| lungs mediate between the internal and external Resaca de la Palina, 
‘Infidel’ guilty of blasphemy against Moses! | things of the body, so, says he, does the church At Matamoras, say, 
Now to punish an Error asa Crime, a Crime asa! mediate between heaven and earth. Now heaven my B nortan @ about 
Sin, leads to confusion at the first, and to much} isan exhaustiess fountain of blessing to the uni- a ‘Aloe om town and castle, 
worse than confis'on in the end. t Alvarado, 


versal life of man in nature, All the advance- 

But there are Crimes which are a violation of the | ment which the natural life ix eapable of receiving, 

eternal principles of Justice. It is of such, and) all the good and truth which nature is capable of 
the men who commit them, that | am now to speak, 


embodying and illustrating, have their source in 
What shall be done for the Dangerous Classes—)} beaven. And inasmuch as the church is the de- 
the Criminals ? 








Should the war with Mexico close with the first 
month of Spring, the aggregate expenditures incar- 


enlist.— Pitts. Gaz. 

a> Gen. Tarror a Lire Member or toe Wesrt- 
ERN Home Missionary Society oF Battimone.— 
The Baltimore correspondent of the * National Era,’ 
Dr, Snodgrass, announces that General ‘Taylor has 





Guns,—The number cf cannon captured by our 





| eden. 


Total, 


Munificent Bequest.—We understand that the late 
William Oliver, Esq., of Dorchester, left the whole 
of his property, valued at not less than @ hundred 








[ observe that you, and seyerul of your readers, 


are breaking ground anew against ‘ secret societies.’ | 


it must be evident to every candid mind, that asso- 
ciations truly benevolent are the last to be shrouded 
with secrecy. Not that they are necessarily evil, 
but appearances are suspicious. Still, it appears to 
me proper, if not necessary, that some voluntary as- 
sociation should be formed to carry out the better 
principles of those fraternities which you disapprove. 
I know that it is often cried up, that men should be 
taught to depend upon their own energies. No one 
can object to this. But it is expedient, also, that as- 
sistance should be rendered to our fellows—and that 
too, without forcing upon them a slavish feeling of 
obligation. 
To the disgrace of the churches of this day, they 
often suffer their members to wear out their days in 
the poor house ; and to look to the culd charity of the 
town, rather than to brethren and sisters in Chris- 
tian fellowship. Hence, the fraternities of Odd Fel- 
lows, Sons of Temperance, Rechabites, &c., al] re- 
ceive such vast accessions of members. And I know 
of no denomination, beside those societies (excepting 
perhaps the Quakers,) who extend a cordial hand to 
their unfortunate brethren. Itis hard to receive aid 
where it is gratuitously bestowed. These fraterni- 
ties appear to be the very best resorts, therefore, to 
those who desire to secure themselves from the cold 
sympathy of heartless men. 
To the proposal of yout correspondent Gladding, I 
would respond a ready affirmative, Let those who 
would encourage and foster human improvement, 


pository and guardian of heavenly truths, so it is 

The first question is, What shall we aim atin) the channel through which heavenly influences | 
dealing withthem? The means must be suited| descend to enrich the natural life. To ascertain | 
|to accomplish that end. We may desire Ven-| then, whether the church any longer performs its! 
| geance ; then the burt inflicted on the criminal will 


mediatorial function, and so remains the church, 
_ be proportioned to the loss or hurt sustained by So-| we have to inquire not what Swedenborg or 
|ciety. A man has stolen my goods, injured my| any one else says of it, but how it uses the ani- 
| person, traduced my good name, sought to take my} versal truths of which it is the depository, whether 
|life. 1 will not ask for the Motive of his deeds, or| for its own aggrandizement, or for the benefit of the 
the Cause of that mutive, I will only consider my! common life of man? We have to inquire how it 
|own damage, and will make him smart for that.| stands related to human progress, or what are the 
I will use violence—having an eye for an eye, und) prevailing influences it sheds forth npon the na- 
a tooth for a tooth. J will deliver him over to the| tions. If its influence be to foster every improve- 
tormentors till my vengeance is satisfied. If he} ment of the common life of humanity; if it cor- 
slew my friend, or songht to slay but lacked the; dially_ welcomes every addition to the sum of 
power, as I have the ability, J will kill him! This} human comfort, and labors to give it diffusion ; if 
desire of vengeance, of paying a burt with a hurt,| it developes every truth of science, and every 
has still very much influence on our treatment of| method. of art, whose effect is to equalize the 
Criminals, { fear it is still the chief aim of our} enjoyment of human life; if, rejoicing to stand in 
penal Jurisprudence. When vengeance is the 


the van of humanity, and to the channel of 
aim, violence is the most suitable method; Jails 


heaven’s best gifts to earth, it postpones al) ques- 
and the Gallows most appropriate instruments !| tion of its own revenues to the grand question of 
But is it right to take vengeance ; for me to burt a 


the redemption of the race from ignorance and sin, 
man to-day, solely because he hurt me yesterday?| then, no one can doubt that it is the true chureh, 
If so, the proof of that Right must be found in my} blessed both of God and man. But if it enact an 
nature, or in the Law of God; a man can make a exactly contrary course to this; if it accept no 
Statute, God only a Right. As J study my nature,| truth in science or art but what makes for its 
I find no such Right; Reason gives me none;| own glory; if it exalt its own dogmas into the 
Conscience none; Religion quite as little. Doubt-| standard of opinion for the race; if it 
less I have a Right to defend myself, by all manly | lize to itself every advance of human invention, and 
means; to project myself for the future, no less} become a miserable trader in the bounties of Proy- 
than fer the present. In doing that, it may be| idence, seeking always to make the rich richer, 
needful that I should restrain; and in reatraining,| and the poor poorer ; if, in short, in every practi- 
seize and hold, and in holding incidentally hurt my| cable way, it deny the universal love and proyj- 
opponent. But f cannot see what Right I have, in 
cold blood, wilfully to hurt a man because he once 


thousand dollars, to be divided equally between the 
Perkins Institution tor the Blind, at South Boston, 
and the McLean Asylum for the Insane, at Somer- 
ville, One third of this sum is to be paid over im- 
mediately, and the remainder at the decease of his 
two sisters. 


(7 The massacre of Christians by that monster 
Turk, Bederkhan Bey, has been renewed with borri- 
ble ferocity. A letter from Mosul, dated March 15, 
1847, says he has just beheaded a bishop and a priest, 

put several other Christians to the most atro- 
cous tortures. The Chaldeans were in hourly appre- 
hension of a massacre. Nothing has yet been done 
by the General Governmant to suppress these ap- 
palling scenes. The Porte has flattered Bederkhan 
with presents, endeavoring thus to evsnare him; but 
the barbarous monster is too cunning, and now the 
Sultan promises to send 40,000 men to rescue those 
poor Christians who are yet alive. 


La Democratie Paci tains an t of 
the recent death of an official at the age of sixty-eight. 
The individual in question served asa lieutenant in 
the French army; was at Moscow, and at Waterloo 
was wounded in the shoulder and the mouth. After 
death, the body was found to be that of a woman. 


A Morsel of Humanity.—There was born, at 69 
Wallace-street, Wallacetown, on Thursday week, a 
beautiful female child, 13 ounces weight, and 7 
inches round the chest. Length of foot, 1 1-8 inch. 
—Ayr Advertiser. 


Guano.—It is stated by a writer in the London 
Nautical Magazine last received, that the Chincha 
Islands alone can furnish Sifty thousand tons of gu- 
anv a year, for one thousand years. 














dence of God, calling itself the exclusive people 
God, and claiming therempon the allegiance = 


red would not be less than one hundred millions of 


bringing to the rendezvous each reecuit who will | 
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April 23 
ROBERT MORRIS, 3,. > 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR at Law, 
Brazer's Buisvixe, Stare St., ; 
BOSTON. 











———._, 


WILLIAM C€. NELL, 


COPYIST, ACCOUNTANT AND COLLECTOR’ 
| age kent attention given to preparing Forms 
of Agreements, Deeds, Mortgages, dc en 
ducting Correspondenee, and any other department 
of Mbicagy sa 
Orders left at 2E Cornhill, Up stairs, or at the 
office of Wm. I. Bowditch, Esq., 8 Barristers Hal} 
will meet with prompt attention. 
Mareh, 1847. 





HITCHCOCK & HOLT, 
DENTISTS, 


Corner of Court and Stoddard-strests, Boston. 


R. HITCHCOCK has resumed bis profession 

at his Old Establishment, where he may always 
be found, and is now associated with Dr. Holt, whe 
is so favorably known as an exeellent operator. 
During the absence of Dr. H. he has visited the den. 
tists in Europe, and has acquired all the improve- 
ments which are so successfully practised by them. 
In addition to his tour to Europe, and the extensive 
praclice which he has had, Dr. H. takes great pleas. 
ure in stating that, with the aid of his assoeiate, his 
dental establishinent is not to be surpassed by any 
in Europe or America, thereby rendering it an ob- 
ject to all wishing the services of a Dentist, to visit 
their office. Feb. 12 


ISAAC CALDWELL’S 


Cientee] Boarding House, 
Removed from No. 20 Butolph-street, to No. 12 Bel- 
knap-street, near Cambridge-street. 

I C. would respecttally inform the publie, that he 

e has fitted up and opened his house to aecomme- 
date with Board and Lodging those who may favor 
him with their patronage. He respectfully solicits a 
share. No pains will be spared to render it in every 


way apleasant and agreeable house. Terms mod- 
erate. April 16 











Abdominal Supporters, 
NEW-ENGLAND 
TRUSS MANUFACTORY. 
JAMES FREDERICK FOSTER 
igen to manufacture all the various ap 
proved TRUSSES at his old stand, No. H5 
Washington street, opposite No. 264, entrance i 
Temple Avenue, Boston, where he has Leen for the 
last ten years—and his residence and business beng 
both in the same building, he can be seen at hone 
nearly the whole of the time, day o¢ evening. He 
has more room and better conveniences for the Trus 
business than any other person engaged in it iv this 
city or any other. : 
ALSO—Abdominal Supporters, for Prolspsus Uj 
teri; Trusses for Prolapsus Uni; Suspensory Bagt, 
Knee Caps, Back Boards, Steeled Shves for éelorm 
ed feet; Trusses repaired at one hour's notice, ond 
often times made to answer as well asnew. The 
subscriber having worn a Truss himself for the last 
twenty-five years, and fitted so many for the last tem 
years, feels confident in being uble to suit all cases 
that may come to him. . l 
Convex Spiral Trusses, Dr. Chase's Trusses, for 
merly sold by Dr. Leech ; Trusses of galvanized mel- 
| al that will not rust, having wooden and copper pee 
Read’s Spiral Truss; Rundell’s do; Salwion's Ball 
and Socket; Sherman's Ball and Socket; Shermans 
patent French do; Bateman’'s do, double ané eens 
Stone's Trusses: Also, Trusses for Children, of 
sizes. Marsh’s Truss; Dr. Hull's do; Lian go 
Ratchet do, and the Shaker's Rocking Trusses, wee 
be had at this establishment. Whispering Tubes a 
Ear Trumpets, that will enable a person to convert 
low with one that is hard of bearing. 
All Ladies in want of Abdominal Supporiere >. 
Trusses, waited on by his wife, Mrs. CAROL!’ pe 
FOSTER, who has had ten years experi" nee! 


|} business. 
; CERTIFICATES. 
From Dr. John C. Warren, of 


Having had occasion to observe, that some - the 
afflicted with Hernia, have suffered much . be 
want of skilful workmen tn necommodsting tin 
to the peculiarities of their cases, | have . P. Foster 
to inform myself of the competency o or "death cf 
to supply the deficiency oceasioned by vain of hw 
Mr. Beath. After some months of observ quaint 
G ipe 


Boston 
eon 


genious in accommodating them to the var! 
which occur. I feel myself called pat 2 
him to my professional bsethren, Ot 
as a person well fitted to their wants! NS 
important articles. JOHN C. WARRE 

From Dr Robbins, coco | .. 
Since the deatn o. Mr. Jobn Beath, Dime by Me 
reference to all other Trusses, apart xg, M.D. 
. Foster of Boston. P. G. ROBBINS, 


From Dr. Gree®, _— 


J have sent many persons to be fitte F. Fo 
and Abdominal Supporters, by James oe 
he has uniformly given full satisfaction 
cation. 

The benefit of such instruments tion, and {re 
consequence of their imperfect conaireet® aecouDl, 
neglect in properly fitting them; ont Foster, 600° 
am in the habit of sending patient® ¥s a a goo arir 
fidently believing that he will vn ; ’ 
ele, and see that they S wet GREENE, M. D. 


ster, 208 
ei app 


ig often lost, ® 


Boston, April 

The undersigned is familrer with = oe 
J. F. Foster, to manufacture en " 
kinds of supporters and other app* character 
invalids, and fully delieves that eer isis 
work will favorably compare ~ % cs tH 
eee jea) Jourh™ 

Editor of the Boston Medics! and Vind os om 
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form voluntary associations where it is convenien! 


hart me, and does not intend to repeat the wrong;| every other then can one as little doubt! Col. Jacob welt; kitted th 
Do I look to the authority of the greatest Son of| that it ios oan eos accursed both of God pert winter ap soa Fst Method Bites the 
man? | find no allusion to such a Right. Spot apd man. |: ven foxes, thtee black cats, two others and four 


po Law of God which 


vengeauce. Now this latter is the picture which history gives 
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